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A LETTER 
10 


MR. GILBERT WAKEFIELD, 


« Quid enim poteſt dici de illo, qui nigram dixit 
« efſe nivem? LACTANTIUS, 


. I" TO — 


SIR, 


Tun extinction of the Age of Chivalry has been 
pathetically deplored by the late victim of your 
ſplendid bile; and the effloreſcence of his eloquence 
bewailed with the ſorrows of a philoſopher thoſe ge- 
nerous conceits of remoter days, which tinged with 
honourable, courteous, and urbane ſentiments, the 
duties and intercourſes of civilized man. But finirent 
multi læto mala and his concern may now be fuper- 
ſeded by his ſmiles, at the burleſqued revival of this 
ancient quality in your perſon and exploits. The 
giant, dwarf, and damſel, are, it is true, obſolete: 
incitements to your proweſs ; but no ſooner does a 


young and wealthy Duke ſuffer a thraldom, which 


moſt men think well-merited, than * e ſequeſtered 
and antiquated ftudent”” kindles into the avenger of 
wrongs, and, prancing in the lifts, flings down his 

1 B gauntlet, 


( 31:3 


gauntlet, and couches the lance, regardleſs of all the 
hazards of the combat. He who takes your word 
for it, muſt have a very unyielding incredulity not to 
allow that it is an act of the moſt diſintereſted va- 
lour. But I apprehend that prudent men will not 
encourage by their praiſes, a giddy prank of head- 
long heroiſm, which has no view to remuneration. 
For my own part, I readily give credit to your paſ- 
ſionate diſavowals of intereſted adulation. Many 
reaſons tempt me not to diſbelieve them; and it is 
not the leaſt convincing of the number, that in the 
ſcanty liſt of his Graces failings, ſcrutiny herſelf can- 
not detect any inſtances of un- earned benefaction. 
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A ludicrous obliquity pervades the new order of 
things, and every incurvation from the ancient line 
of practice is hailed with the applauſe of diſcovery. 
Your new Chivalry, therefore, though it may not in- 
vite ſubſtantial reward, may, nevertheleſs, acquire 
for your hardihood the honours of the Sitting in the 
Bloomſbury Convention. But as Shakſpeare has it, 
there is now an obliquity in every thing, and now 


The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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You are a ſcholar, Sir, and unpretending and unlet- 
tered as I am, I cannot ' contend with you in the 
multitude or merit of quotation. —However, Sir, as 
I am ſomewhat of a zealous admirer of ancient wil- 
dom, if I ſhould imitate you in claſſical prodigality, 


I truſt 


1 


(4.79 
I truſt that my veneration for antiquity will qualify 
the moderation of my pretenſions. Throughout fifty- 
two pages, fertile in a piebald mixture of undiſcern- 
ing invective and maukiſh panegyric, but ſterile to 
all exceſſes of barrenneſs in political truth, you have 
caſt, with a laviſh hand, ſome precious flowers culled 
from the gardens of Roman ſong ; which, though 
they ſhiver in exotic ſenſibility, yet nevertheleſs 


bloom in a lovelineſs enriched by contraſt among the 
weeds which ſurround them, 


The ſtrawberry grows underneath the nettle ; 
And wholeſome berries thrive and ripen beſt, 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer quality. 


The lowlieſt ſubject, produced by even the indiſ- 
creet eagerneſs of learning, muſt receive ſome ornament 
from the ſentiments of Homer and Virgil ; but, how- 
ever they may adorn, they cannot in political contro- 
verſies invigorate the arguments of impatient imbecil- 
lity. You have aſſumed the venerable mantle of an- 
tiquity, to vilify it by the incongruous ornaments of 
democratic caprice; and the robe of Virgil, trimmed 
with the tri-coloured ribbon of French frippery, you 
have degraded by the moſt irreverent unſanctified 
abuſe. 


The defultory order of your ſubject renders it not 
very eaſy to eſcape perplexity, in following your opi- 
nions in the disjointed ſeries in which they run. 
UnconneCted notions and fortuitous concluſions make 
the ſum of your pamphlet, with very few exceptions. 
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Lifte the Cow in June,” you friſk and ſcamper as 
verſatilely as the inſtin& goads. You ruſh in irregular 
ſallies, incertus quo fata ferunt, quo fitere detur. 


When you ſo peremptorily charged Mr. Burke 
with political ingonſiſtence, during a life of long pub- 
lic ſervice, you ſhould not have diſdained to preſerve 
a little conſiſtence in your own ſentiments during the 
ſhort extent of an hungry pamphlet. You pompouſly 


expreſs your . riſing indignation” at the artificial 


neglect and mechanical inſult with which ie rap- 
turous eloquence of Edmund Burke” affording © an 
exhibition of the moſt unrivalled genius and conſummate 
virtue was received by Mr. Pitt and “ his puny 
aſſeſſors.” Tou utter, with a warmth not unbecom- 
ing a perſon well-acquainted with the imperiſhable 
memorials of Grecian and Roman oratory, the reſent- 
ments of a critic; but you deſcend from the critic 
immediately into the wavering indeterminate man ; 
and, in the very next page, you charge Mr. Burke, 
—this man of genius and conſummate virtue—with © a 
defection from his political principles,” and © a dere- 
liclion of his plan, as you call it. If his principles 
were defective, they could never have been thoſe of 
of a man of © unrivalled genius and conſummate 
virtue; and if they were good, as I believe all 
his principles were, and continue to be, a man of 
yirtue could never conſent to an unqualified de- 
ſertion of them ;—the thing is, at leaſt, morally im- 
poſſible. 

The 


C252 

The tiny ſcope of two pages afford this proof of 
your conjiftence : your liberal interpretations of his 
motives to forego his principles are alleged in a pert 
flouriſh of inſolent kindneſs. You, forſooth ! would 
not encroach with inroads on his virtue ; but, like 
CANTACUZENE of old, out of your amazing and almoſt 


incomprehenſible virtue, you condeſcend to make a moſt 


complacent apology for the ſprings which moved his 
defection and his dereliction, by aſcribing them to“ in- 
ſtantaneous vexation,” —“ irritability of temper,— 
« want of ſufficient magnanimity, — an operation 
of falſe ſhame,” —< a deficiency in the genuine love 
of truth.” Your praiſe and diſpraiſe combat each 
other throughout your book; and your inconſiſtence 
is among its moſt prominent peculiarities. Cicero 
gives a monitory hint adaptable to your caſe—F 
enim neſcio quo modo ut magis in aliis cernamus, quam in 


nobiſmet ipſis fi quid delinquitur. 


Advancing to the more important errors of your 
pamphlet, you aſſert of Mr. Burke, © hat he is 
chargeable with a relinqui/hment of his eftabliſhed political 


character; and you obſerve with very contented 


ſymptoms of conviction, that this charge © is demon- 


| frrable from one indiſputable fact.“ As a proof of this 


fact, you parody his words, and you atk a queſtion 
a very illogical mode of proving facts Who reads 
Burke? who ever has read him through?“ - and this 
is the notable fact which proves this gentleman's re- 
linquiſhment of his political character. 
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(61) 
But perhaps this proof is but a limb of the trunk 
below, in which you ſay, that © lis mighty quartos, 
* replete as they are with illuminations of philoſophic 
e truth, with all the enchanting extravagancies of the 


« brighteſt fancy, with the ſpangles of metaphor, the 


** coruſcations of wit, and the blaze of eloquence ; 
« theſe quartos, with all their inexhauſtible flores of in- 
e fruftion, delight, and rapture, lie neglefted on the 
e fhelf, an incumbrance to the readers, —the receptacle 
« of cobwebs, and the feaſt of worms.” 


Oh ! may they ne'er again digeſt, 
The horrors of ſo ſad a feaſt. 


I ſhall barely notice the preciſion of the above lucid 
ſentence, by declaring that 1 cannot underſtand how 
books, which lie on the ſhelf neglected and unread, can 
be an incumbrance to the reader 2—ta a ſenſeleſs 
ſtupid owner, they may ; but it is only for your new 
ſyſtem of logic to prove that he, who does not read, is 
a reader. 


Really, Mr. Wakefield, I am not ſharp ſighted in 
the new-fangled ſyllogiſms which warrant ſuch con- 
clufions—an hoſt of middle terms would not, to my 
trammelled judgment, warrant deductions of ſuch a 
nature. If I were to draw my inferences from pre- 
miſes, which, by the way, I totally deny in the out- 
ſet, I ſhould reaſon very differently upon the neglect 


of thoſe quartos. Aſſuming as an axiom, your aſſer- 
tion 
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tion, that the proper inquiry in every inflance is this 
alone—where is truth, moral aud political, to be found? 
I ſay, adopting this, the queſtion ſtands thus 
either Mr. Burke's works poſſeſs truth, moral and 
political, or they do not. If they poſſeſs this qua- 
lity, they deſerve the maſt conſiderate peruſal ; and, 


their being conſigned to the ſhelf, does not prove the 


author's inconſiſtence, any more than the altitude of his 
ſtature; but it proves what is a more lamentable 
matter, a wrong bias in the public mind. But if they 
do not poſſeſs this ſame moral and political truth, 
they, as far as they profess it in ſuch a caſe, deſerve a 
very oblivious doom indeed; and, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, ſuch a deſtiny may prove their want of ade- 
quate claims to general peruſal ; but it never can prove 
that Mr. Burke has either deſerted his principles, or 
been incon/itent. 


But * the thunder of that oratory which was once 
* launched at the devoted head of Lord North, and 
the abettors of American ſubjugation, contained 
* axioms of CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY and po- 
* Jitical juſtice,” and * the poſitions and principles 


of that oratory, are now no longer 4is (Mr. Burke's) ; 


and his preſent exercitations are contraſted with his 
former efforts.” Now, Sir, you and I are ſomewhat 
at iſſue—You declare that Mr. Burke has ſeceded 
from thofe axioms of consT1TUTIONAL LIBERTY 
and political juſtice, which, his ſpeeches on the ſtate 
of American affairs, a few years ago, ſo brilliantly and 
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ſo energetically maintained. To this, I give a moft 
unqualified negative; and I ſay, that he has not ro- 
linguiſted his principles a ſingle jot, Obſerve, Sir, 
that I do not contend with you about abſtract doc- 


trines of liberty and juſtice : the ſubject matter, the 
ſubſtratum, 15—conſtitutional liberty and political 


juſtice. The terms conſtitutional liberty have, I take 
it for ceded, a reference to ſome definite intelligible 
principles annexed to ſome government or other ; and 
political juſtice, ſuch as you mean, I aſſume to be 
ſuch doctrines of juſtice as are congenial with and ſup- 
ported by the eſſence and ſpirit of that government. 
Now, Sir, in the circumſtances in which Mr. Burke 
ſtood a member of the Britiſh Houſe of Commons, 
pleading in ſuch ſtrains of deathleſs oratory as cannot 
be ſurpaſſed by the nobleſt efforts of mortal genius, 
—which will laſt as long as taſte, learning, and free- 
dom ſhall be eſtimable among mankind |—pleading, 
I fay, in ſuch reſiſtleſs greatneſs, the cauſe of his 
American Brethren ; it cannot be ſuſpected but you 
muſt mean (and, in contempt of all doubt, you do 
intend) by conſtitutional liberty, that actual, legal, re- 
gulated ſpirit of freedom, which the Britiſh Conſti- 
tution beſtows upon the people of this empire. 


Conſidered in this order of plain, eaſy, unwarped 
deducion—when you ſay, that Mr. Burke is no 
longer the aſſertor of 7hoſe axioms of conflitutional 
« liberty and political juſtice which were launched at the 
& devoted head of Lord North and the abettors of 
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& American ,ſubjugation,”” you declare, in as explicit 
terms as can convey meaning, that Mr. Burke is no 
longer the ſupporter, or call it what you will, of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution ; but . at his preſent exercita- 
* tions, on being contraſted with his former efforts, muſt 
&« rouſe indignant nature and revolting virtue at the 
enormous inconſiſtence of the man. You have inex- 
tricably entangled yourſelf in this contradictory poſi- 
tion, and you leave, as the legitimate conſequence 
to your premiſes, that Mr. Burke, who is not only 
the defender, but, at leaſt, one of the ſaviours of 
that conſtitution, from which has emanated all that 
has invigorated, ameliorated, and enfranchiſed the 
ſtate of civil ſociety in the modern world; you ſay, 
that this man, at the very moment of accompliſhing 
thoſe paramount ſervices immediately to his country, 
and mediately to all Europe, 1s the oppugnor of his 
own principles, and the deſtroyer of his own political 
character: and this © rouſes indignant nature and re- 
volting virtue at the enormous inconſiſteuce of the man. 
Dat inania verba, dat fine mente ſonum,—You 
cannot but perceive that this tumid rant 1s a mere 
exploſion of innoxious reproach, Liberty—the mel- 
lowed, cultivated, manly liberty of his country— 
has ever been the proud theme of his talents, The 
ſpears of our iron Barons of old, like the rod of the 
Jewiſh Legiſlator, opened in the vaſt deſerts of ig- 
norance and flavery, the ſacred fountain of liberty; 
and from that, our Engliſh ſpring, have meandered 
in devious ſtreams throughout the diſturbed ſurface | 

of 
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of defcending ages, thoſe irriguous rivulets, which, 


coaleſcing in their force, have ſometimes burſt in 
cataracts, and ſometimes glided clear, tranquil, and 
majeſtic, purifying the atmoſphere by their ſmooth 
currency, and fertiliſing the foil by gentle averflow- 
ings.—The lips of the thirſty multitude have drank 
this limpid boon of nature,—not to glut, but to re- 
freſh themſelves. No bloated, anaſarcous, dropſical 
liberty aroſe from their temperate and wholeſome 
meaſures. Percolating through all the yaſt inter- 
vening ſtrata of clays, but rendered feculant from 
the many noxious particles which it imbibed in its 
progreſs—it trickled through all the vaſt impedi- 
ments which temporarily checked its courſe, and 
ſtole in concealed ſtreams, fathoms deep, to bleſs the 
foil of France, in happier days. Time defecating 
Time, might, as it ſpontaneouſly approached the ſur- 
face, have purified and rendered it ſanient; but the 


mad-brained metaphyſical delvers, who dug the 


hell deep grave of royalty, opened the noxious tur- 
bid puddle, which burſt upon them into day, worſe 
than Circe's cup, converting thoſe who taſted of it 
into worſe than ſwine. 


There are two periods in the political life of this 


great and eloquent ſtateſman, Mr. Burke for ſuch 
T ſhall hold him till my mind deſerts me, which 1 


ſhall compare, or, at leaſt, diſcuſs; I mean his con 
duct precurſory to, and alſo during the American 


War, and ſince the Revolution in France. I am 
| * 


( 2 
inſtigated, Sir, by two reaſons, in aſſuming thoſe 


two luminous inſtances of the intuitive peryading 
ſight of his great mind. You will, I doubt not, 
brood with pleaſure over them, becauſe you already 
anticipate proofs of his inconſiſteuce; and I ſhall enter 
upon them with the ſatisfied reality of proving the 
direct contrary, | 


Recurring to the caſe of America, Sir, the ſituation 
of a diſturbed colony is not a new occurrence in the 
tranſactions of mankind : conſidered in that naked 
way, the attention is not earneſtly ſolicited by the 
promiſes of inſtruction. But when we ſee a vaſt and 
outſpread region of a diſtant continent, peopled by an 
active enthuſiaſtic race, whoſe anceſtors preferred en- 
countering the ocean and the deſert, to ſuffering the 


legal reſtraints of their mother land; men, who had 


painted the drearieſt ſhores and the moſt gloomy foreſts 
with the lovelieſt bloſſoms of Britiſh freedom ;—when 
we ſee the deſcendants of thoſe men beſeeching 
as a conceſſion, as a bountiful condeſcenſion of their 


parent country, the rights which their brethren en- 


joyed on this fide the ocean ;—tenderly and plain» 
tively obſecrating the ſpirit and extent of thoſe laws 
which they had a right to claim as the birth-right of 
Engliſhmen ;—ſuch was indeed a rare and an intereſt- 
ing ſpectacle. America did not declare war againſt 
all kings and all governments ;—with Magna Charta 


in her hands, ſhe firſt beſought her inheritance, then 
| = 
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demanded it ; and eventually obtained that, and 
more. | 


Before this ſtruggle expired, the death of which 
had bequeathed to poſterity a legacy ſo pregnant with 
inſtruction, Mr. Burke bore with all his talents 
againſt thoſe ditaſtrous councils, which threatened fo 
portentous a ruin: in thoſe arduous and dubious 
days of diſmay and peril, he uttered with a manly 
voice thoſe illuminating precepts of genuine conſtitu- 
tional liberty, which would impart Britiſh freedom to 
America; and predicted, with a prophet's mind, the 
ultimate iſſue of that unnatural conteſt. He would 
rather try to conciliate, than to conquer America. 
During all that time, in which the cries of America 


were uttered acroſs the Atlantic, Mr. Burke interpreted 


her ſorrows: and when deſpair and nature urged her 
to a ſterner tone, he told the importance of her me- 
nace. But in all he ſaid and did, there was not 
a ſingle ſentiment, impliedly or directly, ſavouring of 
the ſavage eccentricities, which are broached with ſo 
much rage by modern theoriſts. There were no allu- 
ſions to viſionary doctrines of government; no abſtract 
imaginary rights; no wanderings through infinite 
ſpace, to joſtle upon new expedients in legiſlation. In 

no one page of his writings at that period, can be ſound 
any chimerical deſignations for the perfection of hu- 
man nature — in none of his volumes can you diſcover 


man unfledged, and plucked of all his habitudes, 
ä modes 
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modes of mind, and diſpoſition of heart—ſtanding 
an abftra&t crop, a rifled metaphyſical ti:ing, to ve 
forged and hammered into any fantaſtic . ſhape to 
which the decree of a Convention may doom him.— 
Till Mr. Burke can be convicted of lumbering in his 
mind, and having his dreams diſturbed with the 7zcubus 
of theory, and his fancy ſwarming with all ſorts of 
monſtrous phantoms of government, I mutt dety you 
or any man, be he who he will, to prove his dereliction 
of his principles. 


I proceed now, Sir, to inquire in what degree this 
gentleman's conduct, immediately fince the French 
Revolution, accords or diſagrees with that which has 
diſtinguiſhed his political life. It is unneceffary for 
me to premiſe thoſe throes of languiſhing authority 


which preceded that extraordinary occurrence; they 


are well known to the world. The ancient and ve- 
nerable column of French Royalty, covered with the 
the hoar of innumerable ages, was thrown from its 


baſe. 
Puſh'd by a wild race, 


From off its baſe, 
Rome, like a giant-ſtatue, fell. 


Its mighty fall crumbled its ancient buttreſſes, the 
nobility and the clergy, in the duſt ; and the noiſe of 
its ruin thundered awfully in the ears of Europe. 


The breaking of ſo great a thing ſhould make 
A crack in nature The round world 
Has ſhook—hons into civil Rreets ! 


i 
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This aſtoniſhing ruin was no ſooner effected, with- 


out any provident regard to ſupply the want of its old 


controul being taken, when all the pas and ſecis 
that ebb and flow by the moon, opened each his ſtock 
in trade; and- theories and ſyſtems of government 
were, as Falitaff ſays, to be bought as cheap as ſtink- 
ing fiſh. Some of the readieſt handycraft legiſlators 
propoſed the re- erection of the ſtump of the old co- 
lumn, chipped and mutilated as it was. Accordingly 
it was ſet up, and a moſt lugubrious caricature of 
monarchy it was. Engliſhmen, too ſaturnine in their 
nature to work levities themſelves, have ever truſted 
to France, the European warehouſe of follies, for 
what they did not care to invent : and hardly had this 
ſcene been performed in Paris, than congratulations 
and addreſſes were uttered without number from 
ſome philoſophical politicians in London to thoſe of 
the ſame ſect in France. Thele adventurers in gra- 
tulation, theſe unſuborned volunteers in panegyric, 
did not wait to ſee what was compounding by the 
chemical politicians in Paris: the cauldron was 
ſmoking ; and how it was heated, or what its contents 
were, it was not worth the labour of thoſe generous 
gentlemen to inquire : they had praiſe enough to 
beſtow; and they knew there was no commodity in 
which they were fo rich, and could part with, with 
fo magnanimous an indifference to the propriety of 
diſtribution. They ſaw every thing that was going 
on in France through the thick fog which ſurrounded 
it: all was undefined and vaſt in this haze; and fo 
| much 
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| much greatneſs was conſidered as imitable, without 


allowing any thing for the vapoury medium, which 
exaggerated by falſe bulk the limits of what was be; 
held. While the legiſlators of France were thus 


murdering impoſſibility, to make 
That could not be ſlight work; 


new doctrines were broached in this country, and the 
pulpit of Chriſtian Peace, and the board of political 
feaſts and revelling, were incongruouſly affixed as places 
meet for the promulgation of ſuch opinions. 


That the election of our kings, caſhiering them 
when the people are out of humour with them, and 
framing a government for themſelves, were ſanctified 
by the Britiſh Conſtitution, was confidently main- 
tained. Notions ſo flagrantly falſe were thus inſtilling 
into the public mind, while the great maſs of the 
nation was paſſively lumbering in a mulled, lethargic 
indifference to the public danger. So deleterious a 
poiſon called for a rapid and efficient antidote. The 
period was intereſting, alarming, and aſtounding. 
In France, every thing was overcaſt, portentous, arid 
uncertain, A doubtful ſhade of confuſion obfuſcated 
the times; and through the gloom, the dogs of havoc 
were heard to howl-—qie canes ulurare per umbram. 
In England, his Majefty's right to the hereditary 
throne of his anceſtors was a common-place diſcuſſion 


among the clubs of the day. Summoned by ſuch 
--_ - Shows 
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a terrifying neceſſity, Mr. Burke oppoſed himſelf to 
thoſe flagitious diſcuſſions, which would have been 
(if not combated at that juncture) the heralds of a 
revolution in this country. He was—if this uſe of 


Plato's term may be allowed, O —THE ONE- 
on this great occaſion. | 


When tempeſt of commotion, like the ſouth 
Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt, 
And drop upon our bare unarmed heads, 


ſuch a man is an hoſt. He unrolled the ſcroll of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution, explained the fimple explicit 
compact between all the orders and members of the 
community, and expounded the true conſtitutional 
import of each auguſt period, which has ſecured with 
additional ramparts the invaluable treaſure of Britiſh 
liberty. He looked into the very eſſence of govern- 
ment, conſidered, as it ſhould be, as a practical 
ſcience; ſhowed the wonderous complexity in that 
great compound of protection and duty, the two 
_ correlative hinges upon which the happineſs of man in 
ſociety muſt ever turn ; and expoſed the jejune, bald, 
ſtarveling projects of every pert addle-brained theoriſt, 
who, rejecting the experience of ages, and too proud 
of his flatulent conceits to confider the nature of aſ- 
ſociated. covenanted man, would make the crudities 


of his own head the ſtandard of mortal happineſs and 


wiſdom. . 
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In rendefing this vaſt ſervice to his country, Sir, 
Where is his inconſiſtence to be found? During the 


American war, his love of his country urged him to 


condemn a conflict in violation of liberty—of Britiſh 
liberty and juſtice, which threatened a momentous 
loſs to the ſtate: Since the French Revolution, the 
ſame motive—a love of his country, and her free- 
dom—determined him to ſtand forward in their de- 
fence, againſt all the terrors which (yawning wide) 
threatened to ingulph that conſtitution which gives 
this empire its aſcendency among the nations of the 
world: Againſt all the diſaſtrous phrenſies which 


have rocked to its baſe almoſt every ſtate in Europe, 


againſt all that has been poured from the foul jaws 
of every blatant bellower of ſedition, this great man 
has ſtood unmoved. He has ſtood forward to oppoſe 
the death-flood of French madneſs, to raiſe a mound 


" againſt its current, which may make it retrocede to 


its polluted ſources ; and that he has done, by arouſ- 
ing the mind of his country. In defending the laws 
and liberties of his country, he has ſhown that mo- 
narchy, religion, nobility, and freedom, are the well- 
twiſted ſtrands of the cable which hold the political 
bark: no one of them can ſuſtain, in the mighty 
whirl of ſtate tempeſts, the truſt conſigned to it 
it will yield like a cobweb ; but, whilſt we keep them 
in the cloſe blended twiſt which the cautious zeal of 
our anceſtors have given them, and have ſound hearts 
a- board, the winds may riſe and the waters roll in 
harmleſs ſublimity. 2 
C And 
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And now, Mr. Wakefield, where is Mr. Burke's 
inconſiſtence, deſertion, and dereliction to be found? 
Perhaps you cannot eaſily diſcover. It is poſſible 
that if you were to be indulged in the choice, you 
could ſelect a few paſſages, from his late publication, 
leſs ardent in praiſe of liberty than others you could 
how. What then? It is eaſy to charge any man 
who has ſaid or written much with inconſiſtence, if the 
charge be reſted on general principles, coloured by 
the circumſtances under which they are uſed, and 
which, being indiſcriminately torn from their appli- 
cation, are interpreted nakedly, without regard to 
the correſponding context. For my part, I muſt 
prefer, to ſuch illiberal extortion of paſſages, the na- 
tural complexion of the ſentiments of the author. 
In that book written on the French Revolution, from 
which, when you and I, as well as all the mob of re- 
vilers who have lived by wounding the private peace 
and darkening the reputation of its author, ſhall 
moulder in peaceful oblivion, the politician will eſti- 
mate his moral calculations, and the rhetorician draw 
the richeſt examples of the moſt conſummate elo- 
quence, —in that book, I ſay, and very early too, the 


author ſpeaks of himſelf in terms, rather more diſſo - 


nant to the notes of your aſſertions than you ſeem to 


apprehend. 

« *] flatter myſelf that J love a manly, moral, 
regulated liberty, as well as any gentleman of that 
(the Revolution) Society, be he who he will; and 


Reflections on the Revolution in France, Page 8. 
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« perhaps I have given as good proofs of my attach- 
« ment to that cauſe in the whole courſe of my poli- 
« tical hfe. 1 think I envy liberty as little as they do to 
ce any other nation.” Has Mr. Burke, in this patiage, 
deſerted his cuſtomary principles? Speak out, Mr. 
Wakefield: or do you reliſh the concluſion of this 
paragraph ?—take it. But I cannot ſtand forward, 
% and give praiſe or blame (obſerve, fir,) to any thing 
« which relates to human actions and human con- 
« cerns, on a ſimple view of the object, as it ſtands 
« ſtripped of every relation, in all the nakedneſs and 
« ſolitude of metaphyſical abſtraction. Circumſtances 
&« give, in reality, to every political principle, its 
« diſtinguiſhing colour and diſcriminating effect. 
« the circumſtances are what render every civil and 
« political ſcheme beneficial or noxious to man- 
Kind.“ This is the language of a ſtateſman, ut- 
tering the ſage cautions of an enlightened mind: 
not a political apoſtate, enraged againfl the freedom 
of man. Sint res quedam ex tempore, et ex confilio, 
non ex fua nutura conſiderande : quid tempora petant, 
conſiderandum eft—thus ſpeaks Cicero. 


The ſpeculative line of demarcation, where 
* obedience ought to end and reſiſtance miſt begin, is 
« faint, obſcure, and not eaſy definable.” —** Times 
« and occaſions and provocations will teach their 
% own leflons: the wiſe will determine from the 
e gravity of the caſe; the irritable, from ſenſibility 
to oppreſſion; the high-minded, from diſdain and 

* Refletions, &c. Page 43. 
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« indignation at abuſive power in unworthy hands; 
* the brave and bold, from the love of honourable 
danger in a generous cauſe.” Pray, Sir, which is 
this—the Edmund Burke of your praiſe or your ob- 
loquy, who ſpeaks now ? 

« * They” (the men of light and leading in Eng- 
land—< are ſenſible that religious inſtruction is of 
* more conſequence to them than to any others, 


from thegreatneſs of the temptation to which they 


ce are expoſed ; from the important conſequences 
te that attend their faults; from the contagion of 
« their ill example; from the neceflity of bowing 
« down the ſtubborn neck of their pride and ambi- 
te tion to the yoke of moderation and virtue; from 
« a confideration of the fat fupidity and groſs ignorance 
C concerning what imports men moſt to know, which 


« prevatls at courts, and at the head of armies and in 


«« ſenates, as much as at the loom and in the field.” 

& I reprobate no form of government merely upon 
« abſtract principles: there may be ſituations in 
© which the purely democratic form will become ne- 
« ceflary; there may be ſome (very few, and very 
c particularly circumſtanced) where it would be de- 


,< drable +.” 


« Far am I from denying in theory—full as far is 
„ my heart from withholding in practice, (if I were 
<« of power to give or to withhold) the real rights of 
man. In denying their falſe claims of right, I do not 
* mean to injure thoſe which are real, and are ſuch 
« as their pretended rights would totally deſtroy f.“ 


Reflections, &c, p. 151, + Ibid. p. 185, Ibid. p. 86 
42 mu As 
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As I have taken theſe extracts from his later publi- 
cations, permit me to make a retroſpective quotation 
from one of his ſpeeches, ſpoken during that period of 
his life which you ſeem ſo deſirous of loading with 
panegyric—lI allude to his election for Briſtol. 


The diſtinguiſhing part of our conſtitution is its 
<« liberty: to preſerve that liberty inviolate is the 
« peculiar duty and proper truſt of a member of the 
« Houſe of Commons. But the liberty, the on/y 
« liberty I mean, is a liberty connected with order, 
« —and that not only exiſts 29/74 order and virtue, 
“ but cannot exiſt at all without them. It adheres 
in good and ſteady governments, as in its ſubſtance 
« and vital principle.” 


| Again—** We are now members for a rich commer- 
4 cial city; this city, however, is but a part of a rich 
“ commercial nation, the intereſts of which are va- 
« rious, multiform, and intricate. We are mem- 
bers for that great nation, which however is itſelf 
but part of a great empire, extended by our virtue 
and our fortune to the fartheſt limits of the Eaſt 
and of the Weſt. All theſe wide ſpread intereſts 
* muſt be conſidered, muſt be compared, muſt be 
e reconciled, if poſſible. We are members for a free 


country; and ſurely we all know that the mackine 


< of a free conſtitution is no ſimple thing, —but as intri- 
« cate end as delicate as it is valuable. We are 
* members in a great and ancient MONARCHY ; and 
« we muſt preſerve religiouſly the true legal x16uTs 
* OF THE SOVEREIGN, which form the key-ſtone 
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« that binds together the noble and well- conſtructed 
* arch of our empire and conſtitution.” 


This, Sir, is the Mr. Burke of twenty-three years 
ago—very inconſiſtent, truly, But you, Sir, and 
other gentlemen revilers, who think proper to paſs 
every ſplenetic hour in pouring ſome of your atra-bila- 
rious invective againſt the conſiſtence of Mr. Burke, 
it would be but a practical act of juſtice if you would 
balance the account fairly between his former and his 
later writings, Collate the paſt with his more recent 
publications—ſhow that, in the latter, he has decried 
all free governments, the baſis of which are laid in 
rational profound principles of civil liberty—ſhow 
where he has preſumptuouſly and openly maintained 
this inſulting doctrine -mark where he has unam- 
biguouſly implied it—and, as all your party like 
ſummary juſtice, drag him before the tribunal of 
his own former principles, and then condemn and 
gibbet him to perpetual diſcredit. Do this, or 
be filent for ever; be the /equeftered and anti- 
quated ſtudent, and nothing elſe, I doom you for 
ever, and ſo will the world, to your Virgil and your 
Homer Sedet æternumque ſedebit, infelix Theſeus. 


There have been no machinations left unexerted to 
overſhade the credit of Mr. Burke's later and more valu- 
able (becauſe more uſeful) publications. Every malcon- 
tent in England, no matter what the comp!,x1on. of 
his vizard may be, has an intereſt, awicked advantage 
in the depreciation of his opinions, The rays of his 
mind, paſſing through the denſe brains of his oppoſers, 
muſt 
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muſt naturally have been infracted out of their proper 
direction; with ſome it has been the caſe; others 
have wilfully miſinterpreted him, and triumphed in 
the viciouſneſs of their comments: many more 
have endeavoured to render an abhorrence to irreli- 
gion, to plunder, murder, and inſatiate belluine 
havoc, convertible into an hoſtility to civil freedom. 
In ſhort, the moſt untiring toil has been induſtriouſſy 
working, in all conceivable varieties of miſcellaneous 
perſecution: the ſinks of ſlander have been raked 
by night-men in political filth ; and all that the moſt 
malignant buſy-tongued. calumny—all that the moſt 
animated malevolence could ſet in motion, have been 
impelled againſt his private peace and his public re- 
putation. But, compared with him, how ludicrouſly 
diminutive do all the gnats that buzz about him ap- 
pear? they are as petty in all endowments, moral and 


intellectual. — 


As is the morning dew on the myrtle leaf, 
To the grand fea, 


Search and rummage, Sir, I pray you, all the ſtalls 
of democratic trumpery, and, if you can, find any 
thing like the following paſſage from that interdicted 
book upon the Revolution in France, comparable 
in weight of judgment, wiſdom, and eloquence 
I ſhall then owe your party a ſentiment which no 
other circumſtance could provoke towards them 
gratitude for profound philoſophical inſtruction and 
C 4 ex- 
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exquiſite delight. You are too much a ſcholar to 
require an apology for the length of it. 


« * You will obſerve, that from Magna Charta 
« to the Declaration of Rights, it has been the uni- 
c form policy of our conſtitution to claim and aſſert 
« our liberties as an entailed inheritance, derived to 
. from our fore-fathers, and to be tranſmitted to 
ec our, Poſterity, —as an eſtate ſpecially belonging to 
the people of this kingdom, without any reference 
ce whatever to any other more general or prior right, 
* By this means our conſtitution preſerves an unity, 
“ in ſo great a diverſity, of its parts. We have an 
ce 1nheritable Crown, an inheritable Peerage ; and an 
« Houſe of Commons and a people inheriting privi- 
e leges, franchiſes, and liberties from a long line of 
& anceſtors, 


| 


* 
e e 


« This policy appears to me to be the reſult of 

&« profound reflection; or rather the happy effect of 
| « following nature, which is wiſdom without reflec- 
| « tion, and above it. A ſpirit of innovation is ge- 
« nerally the reſult of a ſelfiſh temper and confined 

% views, —People will not look forward to poſterity, 
| c who neyer look backward to their anceſtors. Be- 
« ſides the people of England well know, that the 
« idea of inheritance, furniſhes a ſure principle of 
** conſervation, and a ſure principle of tranſmiſſion, 


® Refletions, &c, Page 47, 
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without at all excluding a principle of improve- 
ment: it leaves acquiſition free; but it ſecures 
what it acquires. Whatever advantages are ob- 


tained by a ſtate proceeding upon thoſe maxims, 


are locked faſt as in a ſort of family fettlement ;— 
graſped as in a kind of mortmain for ever. By 
a conſtitutional policy working after the pattern 
of nature, we receive, we hold, we tranſmit our 
government and our privileges, in the fame man- 
ner in which we enjoy and tranſmit our property 
and our lives. The inſtitutions of policy, the 
goods of fortune, the gifts of providence, are 
handed down to us—and from us in the ſame 
courſe and order, Our political ſyſtem is placed 
in a juſt - correſpondent ſymmetry with the order 
of the world, and with the mode of exiſtence 
decreed to a permanent body, compoſed of tran- 
ſitory parts; wherein, by the diſpoſition of a 
ſtupendous wiſdom, moulding together the great 
myſterious incorporation of the human race,—the 
whole, at one time, 1s never old, or middle-aged, 
or young, but, in a condition of unchangeable 
conſtancy, moves on through the varied tenour of 


* perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and progreſſion. 


Thus, by preſerving the method of nature in the 
conduct of the ſtate, in what we improve, we are 
never wholly new,—1n what. we retain, we are never 


' wholly obſolete, By adhering in this manner, andi 


on thoſe principles, to our forefathers, we are 


guided not by the ſuperſtition of antiquarians, 
| but 
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but by the ſpirit of philoſophic analogy. In this 
& choice of inheritance, we have given to our frame 
4 of polity the image of a relation in blood, binding 
up the conſtitution of our country with our deareſt 
« domeſtic ties; adopting our fundamental laws into 
* the boſom of our family affections; keeping inſe- 
* parable, and cheriſhing with the warmth of all 
« their combined and mutually reflected charities, 
* our ſtate, our hearths, our — and our 
* altars. 


* Through the ſame plan of conformity to nature 
* in our artificial inſtitutions, and by calling in 
« the aid of her unerring and powerful inſtincts to 
C fortify the fallible and feeble contrivances of our 
& reaſon, we have derived ſeveral other, and thoſe 
< no {mall benefits, from confidering our liberties in 
« the light of an inheritance. Always acting as if 
in the preſence of canonized forefathers, the ſpirit 
4 of freedom leading in itſelf to miſrule and exceſs, 
<« ig tempered with an awful gravity. This idea of 
A liberal deſcent inſpires us with a ſenſe of habi- 
* tual native dignity, which prevents that upſtart 
5 inſolence almoſt inevitably, adhering to and diſ- 
4 gracing thoſe who are the firſt acquirers of any 
diſtinction. By this means our liberty becomes a 
% noble freedom. It carries an impoſing and majeſtic 


* aſpect. It has a pedigree and illuſtrating anceſ- 
tors. It has its bearings and its enſigns armo- 


* rial. It has its gallery of portraits; its monu- 
* mental 


: 
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< mental infcriptions ; its records, evidences, and 
titles. We procure reverence to our civil inſtitu- 
« tions upon the principle upon which nature teaches 
« us to revere individual men; on account of their 
age; on account of thoſe from whom they are 
& deſcended. All your ſophifters cannot produce 
c any thing better adapted to preſerve a rational and 
<. manly freedom than the courle that we have pur- 
ſued, who have choſen our nature rather than our 
« ſpeculations, our breaſts rather than our inven- 
& tions, for the great conſervatories and magazines 
of our rights and privileges.” 


Here is a noble panegyric on the proud and an- 
cient fabric of Britiſh freedom, mixing our very hearts 
and fouls in the grand compoſt of its ſtructure. It 
is ſummoning every good propenſity of man to look 
with a darling fondneſs to this ſplendid bequeſt of 
our anceſtors. Our ſtrength and our weakneſs, our 
feelings, paſſions, affections and reaſon, all cling 
with a rapturous fondneſs round this ſubje& of love. 
I ſhall not ſay more upon Mr. Burke's conſiſtence or 
inconſiſtence. I have proved, and his writings will 
afford more numerous and convincing proofs, that 
his enemies unbluſhingly have made falſe aſſertions 
on his public conduct, untenable in argument, un- 
founded in truth, and coloured over by only a 
flouncing ſpirit of invective and malignity, which 
ſpurns decency and reality with equal virulence. 


Turn- | 
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Turning from the broad glare of mental efful- 
gence, I again bend my attention to your crepuſcu- 
lous little p ge, to u hich not even two lines of Homer 
can impart light or heat. That the man who is ma- 
nifeſtly incapable to judge on what has actually hap- | 
pened, ſhould pretend to decide upon what a poet 
dead for ſome thouſand years, would think if he | 
were now alive, may be juſtly deemed an adventu- 
rous effort of daſhing preſumption. Yet, Sir, in- 
felicitous as your paſſionate verdict upon Mr. Burke 
has been, you have not been deterred from under- 
taking to think for Homer! He ſid ef Homer), [ 
would have ſeen through this fog of nominal impoſition 
and inſufferable inſult, iat the greater part of ſociety, 
who can ſcarcely provide for mere animal ſubſitence, 
are NECESSARILY SLAVES, mere dependants upon the : 
capricious bounty of their ſuperiours, and of courſe ex- | 
poſed to all thoſe vices which are connected with abject ; 
ſubordination, with LABORIOUS EMPLOYMENT, Sc. 
—All this is what Homer would ſee. - Really, Sir, 
there is a very ſtern caſt of deſpotiſm, which thorough- 
paced republicans know how to ule, in arbitrarily 
mantling up the mind of the father of epic ſong with 
Mr. Wakefield's opintons.—O | what a long, long 
ſcale of declenſion 


If this paſſage in your pamphlet will bear any ra- 
tional conſtruction, it muſt ſignify that there is in 
every ſtate many who are relatively poor; whoſe lot 

is conſigned to the laborious avocations of life; and 
whoſe 
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whoſe poverty is ſometimes mitigated by the largeſſes 
of the more wealthy. It does not require Homer's 
mind to ſee what is interwoven with the contexture 
of human ſociety. If it be among the ſmooth vi- 
ſions of your ſect to expunge from the mortal lot 
labour and poverty, you have only to extend your 
benefactions a little, which you may as well do as 
not, and throw into the gracious hand of theory fick- 
neſs, old age, and death. We ſhould then be a 
roly faced race of mortals, not a jot the worſe 
for a few experiments. We ſhould make very pre- 
cious materials indeed for the theoretical tribe, But 
to be ſerious, Sir, do you think to be relatively poor 
is to be neceſſarily a ſlave? Do you think that to 
aboliſh ſubordination and laborious employments would 
be to beſtow felicity upon the humble ranks in life? 
If you do, you are the worſt reaſoner, and the moſt 
unreflecting, uninſtructed politician, that imagination 
can ſtoop to draw. Your doctrines are fo palpably 
out of truth and nature, that to make their extra- 
vagance the more obvious by argument, is impoſſi- 
ble to ſtate them, is to do all that is neceſſary to 
their rejection from every man of ſane mind. An 
Hiſtorian, with whom you and I are not unacquaint- 
ed, had a juſter notion of ſociety ſome hundred years 
ago, than you ſeem to poſſeſs, with all the boaſted 
auxiliaries of French philoſophy. That Hiſtorian is 
Livy—Labor voluptaſque dliſſimillima natura ſocietate 
guadam inter ſe naturali ſunt juntta. 


The 
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The humbler and more laborious orders in ſociety; 
poſſeſs that contentment which 1s hardly ever to be 
found in tumultuous ſplendour. Nature, the true 
organizer of congregated man, has decreed to'tough- 
finewed labour the equable uncovetous mind, the 


healthy mould, and the unpurchaſable ſlumbers of 


unbroken ſleep. I could ſay much upon this ſub- 
ject, but it would appear common place. 


Virgil, Sir, paſſed many years among the great ; he 
was the Juvenum nobilium cliens—knew the young and 
the old, the learned and the great, the profligate 
and the good; Druſus Marcellus, Tiberius, Mæce- 
nas, Horace, Auguſtus, and many others, filled the 
liſt of his friends and patrons. Vet we find that 
Virgil could deſcant with circumſtantial minuteneſs 
on the charms of humble rural life; nor did he think 
the labour of the ruſtic youth unworthy of his muſe, 
while he dwelt himſelf in his elegant villas of Cam- 
pania and Sicily. | 


O fortunatos nimium, ſua ſi bona norint, 
Agricolas !. quibus ipſa, procul diſcordibus armis, 
Fundit humo facilem victum juſtiflima tellus, 

Si non ingentem foribus domus alta ſuperbis 
Mane ſalutantum totis vomit œdibus undam; 
Nic varios inhiant pulchra teſtudine poſtes, 
Illuſaſque auro veſtes, Ephyreiaque #ra ; 

Alba neque Aſſyrio fucator lana veneno, 

Nec caſia liquidi corrumpitur uſus olivi: 

At ſecura quies, et neſcia fallere, vita, 

| Dives 
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Dives opum variarum; at latis otia fundis, 
Speluncæ vivique lacus ; at frigida Tempe, 
Mugituſque boùm, molleſque ſub arbore ſomni 
Non abſunt, illic ſaltus ac luſtra ferarum, 
Et patiens operum parvs que aſſueta juventus, 
Sacra deim, ſanctique patris : extrema per illos 
Juftitia excedens terris veſtigia fecit 5. 


Inſtead of correcting yourſelf from the inſtruc- 
tions of Virgil, you only adopt fuch parts of his im- 
mortal mind as you can conſtrain by interpretation, 
to bear you through your purpoſes of rebuke. You 
tell Mr. Burke vauntingly, that the Roman poet 
proclaimed in the ſpirit of a Roman the lovelineſs 
of liberty to his patron and prince. Well, and what 
then? Mr. Burke, I ſuppoſe, knew as well as you 
did what Virgil wrote, and I think he would if he 


had ſet about it, explained the paſſage much better. 
Virgil told a plain hiſtorical fact; he told it to a 


ſubtle ſpecious tyrant, whoſe policy it was to uſe the 
maſk of liberty as the integument to the moſt arbi- 
trary purpoſes. Nothing could have fallen in with 
his views more entirely than an opportunity of ap- 
proving ſuch ſentiments as rendered his aims leaſt 
ſuſpected. During the refined period at which Auguſtus 
governed, little indeed was to be dreaded from a 
paſſage in a ſplendid poem, calculated for the peru- 
ſal of the elegant, the cultivated, and the learned. 
The ſong of the Bard, in the days of our ſavage an- 


* Georgicon, lib. 11. A 
CEITOTS 
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ceſtors, might have kindled a tempeft in the ſouls of 

the hearers; but the Anied, in the Court of Au- 
guſtus, could not give that turbulent fummons to 
the paſſions. It was at beſt but the harmleſs flouriſh 
of the Poet, which he knew Auguſtus would ap- 


prove, if he noticed. Virgil unfolds the tern juſ- 


tice of Brutus with every introduCtory term which 
can blend his ſituation and character into one point 
of effet—animamgue ſuperbam ultoris Bruti. 


Conſulis imperium hic primus ſzvaſque ſecures 
Accipiet : natoſque pater, nova bella moventes, 
Ad pœnam pulchra pro libertate vocabit 
Infelix! Ut cumque ferent ea facta minores, 
Vincet amor patriæ, laudumque immenſa cupido, 


_ Here we ſee the inflexible judge ordering the 
ſævas ſecures to ſtrike his rebellious ſons :—the voice 
of nature in vain whiſpered in his breaſt , the love of 


his country, endangered by his revolted children, 


predominated ; and—/audum immenſa cupido—the 


defire, the paſſion for fame, on account of having 
made ſuch ſacrifices to the laws of his country, had 
according to the poet its influence. Virgil ſhowed 
that he was not ignorant of the ſecret ſprings which 
move the greateſt actions of men. The fpirit of the 
paſſage is not meant as a florid compliment to liber- 
ty: it is to hold out an exemplary leſſon of juſtice, 
that he, who violates the laws of his country, as the 


ſons of Brutus did, ſhould fall beneath their rigour ; 
that 


f 
| 
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that the judge ſhould preponderate even againſt the 
parent—and that to execute in juſtice thoſe laws is 
to evince the 4mor patriz of Brutus. He who loves 
his country will obey and not violate her laws—to be 
an enemy to our country is to oppoſe them. 


It is not, Sir, without a bound that a man can 
paſs from one ſubje& in your pamphlet.to another. 
There is no continued orderly gradation, but you 
jerk out your opinions in a moſt regular confuſion in- 
deed. From Virgil you ſpring to rail at the ineffi- 
cacious conſequences of attending ſchools and- col- 


leges, and lament that ſentiments of ancient demo- 


cracy take fo feeble a hold of the paſſions or the un- 
derſtanding. 


Nothing is extraordinary now-a-days, or we may 
well ſignify our aſtoniſhment at this canting praiſe on 
the democracies of antiquity. As ſubjects of imita- 
tion, nothing can be more unhappily adduced. The 
hiſtory of them unfolds one motly ſurface of treachery 


and deſtruction to their neighbours—of inſolence, 


turbulence, bloodſhed and revolu.'ons among them- 
ſelves—and of ingratitude of the baſeſt nature, ba- 
—_— and death to their greateſt and their beſt 


For my proots I refer you, Sir, to your Thu- 
Gd 


If the "ONE of Demoſthenes, uttered in the 
impetuous energy and might of an inſpiriting and 
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controuling oratory, be found to poſſeſs ſentiments 
of freedom, there is no inference, worth the trouble 
of induction to be drawn from them. Occaſions pro- 
duced them, and gave them their nobleſt value. 
Like ourſelves, the Athenians had a powerful enemy 
at the gates, and traitors within the walls, The arms 


of Philip menaced their liberties, and {maoth-faged 
hypocriſy, undermining the public ſentiments by 
ſpecious inſinuations, would perſuade them of the in- 
glorious and hopeleſs iſſue of a war, to which even De- 
moſthenes could hardly excite them. There is ſome 


advantage to be drawn between ſtates fimularly cir- 


cumſtanced; but no ſolid acquiſitions can be amaſſed 
by the judgment, whatever pleaſures may. accrue to 
taſte, from the peruſal and contemplation of looſe ſen- 


timents, conſidered apart from circumſtances. 


Darting from ancient democracy you pounce upon 
Lord Grenville, and Mr. Pitt, and after ju/t  inti- 
mating your opinion of the former in a very mode · 
rate charge of obdurate inſolence, you affix to the 
latter in the old cant all the ſlaughters and ruin of 
France, and then with a perturbed and puzzled 
eye, you take a dizzy glance at the war and its con- 
ſequences paſt, preſent, and to come. You, ride 
Medea's dragons, Sir, when you wiſh. to make 
your way, through many ſubje&s—or in the mad 
heroics of TiL.BURINA you may be faid to be here, 


there, every where, and no where. 


The 


I nn 


Meer 


( 35 ) 

The rhapfodical declamatory looſeneſs with which 
you inveigh againſt the war, and the little hiſtorical 
proëmium you have given to this capricio of indig- 
nation, demand but very few words of replication. 
A very material qualification is wanting in this haſty 
ſtatement in which your paſſions have aſſumed the 
dominion of your reaſon. You have not been in- 
formed of the genuine obvious grounds of the war; 
of the unavoidable oyerbearing neceſſity which com- 


pelled this nation into a war with France. I cannot 


think ſo hardly of you as to ſuppoſe that your de- 
clarations and your private opinion are at variance. 
J therefore mult take it for granted, that you are un- 


| acquainted with the actual grounds of this momen- 


tous conteſt. You bewail after a very ſlovenly mode 
of compaſſion all the horrors of war ; though, while 
you whine out thoſe coarſe ſorrows, you have not 
diſcretion enough to preſerve your pity unſuſpected. 

You exult in the ſucceſſes of the French, and the diſ- 
grace of their inſolent and odious foes, with a keenneſs of 
tranſport not to be deſcribed. It is happy for you, 
Sir, that his triſtful ſubje& of war furniſhes you 
with ſome motwes of joy; but it is happier for you 
that you live in a country whoſe benignant freedom 


allows a perverted mind to utter ſuch deſpicable 
tranſports without feeling the rough laſh of punjſh- 


ment. The joy which moves upon 1o unnatural a 
hinge muſt ariſe from a diſtorted mind, or a de- 


praved temper. A mind blunt to national glory, 


indifferent to miſcarriages but to rejoice, and to 
D 2 ſucceſſes 
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ſucceſſes but to mourn—is one of thoſe perverſions 
and obliquities which have hitherto been ſcarce in 
the world. There are indeed in this country @ ne. 
of hollow boſoms, Sir, who perhaps do ſometimes in- 
dulge in thoſe inverted feelings. The motives being 
ſo wide of the natural order of things, it would be 
uſeleſs to inquire after, and unprofitable to diſco- 
ver them. I rejoice, for my own part, that I can- 
not add to your keenneſs of tranſport, you gentle ad- 
vocate for human peace, who could pronounce the 
ſentence of the Jewiſh Captain over the death baptiſm of 
your country ! The Roman poet had very, very dif- 
ferent notions of his duty to his country—that grand 
and paramount obligation, dulce et decorum eſt pro 
patria mori! was the ſentiment of Horace, not Git- 
bert * 


Having fallen in with the old ſtale ſhout of re 


' proach and falſhood, you have brought to the crowd 


who aſcribe the war to his Majeſty's minifters the 
acceſſion of your voice, without inquiring how it was 
beſtowed, or with what juſtice it was given. It is 
almoſt trite to ſay, that a war with France was ine- 
vitable ; however it was to be lamented. The ſpe- 


culations of all the factions, tyrants, and demagogues 


in Paris, of thoſe in power and out of power in the 


country and abroad, were all involved to certain views 


of advantage in promoting a war with Great Britain. 
Every thing tended that way for ſome time previous 
to the declaration of hoſtilities by France, and all 


parties 


j 
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parties there concurred in the meaſure. There was 
no alleged wrong, no ſpecified inſult, no reſtitution 
for territorial encroachment demanded—but war was 
declared by France regardleſs of juſtice as well as 
events, becauſe every faction deemed it neceſſary to 
its own proſperity. All the eſtimable and wholeſome 
compounds in the ſtate of. ſociety, were thrown out 


as uſeleſs flaunting weeds indecorous to the condition 


of man. Proſcriptions and murders were perpetrated 
upon an enormous ſcale of enlarged and magnified 


_ cruelty. Splendid cities (ſmoked in ruins ; yillages 


and diſtricts were laid waſte ; thoſe whom the guillo- 
tine ſpared weile ſent to be ſlaughtered on the fron- 
tiers; the comforts of life were put under interdic- 
tion; and all was uproar, poverty, exile, and havoc. 
A decree of the Convention was neceſſary, not only in 
the concerns of this life but in thoſe of the future. 
Death was voted a ſleep, and the exiſtence of the 


Deity hung upon the votes of a band of murderers. } 


To this precious ſtate of modern freedom all Europe 


was to be fraternized ; and had it not been for the 


magnanimous interference of Great Britain to fave 
Europe from the general wreck, this country and 
many others would long ago have emulated France 
in the philoſophy of republican perfection. Dii ta- 
lem terris avertite peftem. In no period of our hiſtory 
has the conduct o the government been charactered 
with more ſteadine.s, vigour, perſeverance, and public 
advantage, A hoſt of allies have deſerted the com- 
mon cauſe of Europe, and purchaſed by an inglorious 


peace 
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peace a dubious ſecurity, more dangerous and diſ. 
honourable than almoſt any event of war. Others 
have wavered in their acceffions. The mind of the 
miniſter alone — great, animating, and comprehenſive, 
invigorated the trembling councils of meditated ab- 
Jett deſertion. To procure a ſpeedy and honourable 
peace, a decifive proſecution of the war was a radi- 
cal cauſe—and had the coalefced forces of Europe 
held together according as their glory and their inte- 
reſt diftated, and their pledged faith promiſed, the 
criſis. of . terminating the meditated rapine of all 
ſtates and nations would be nearer at hand. But 
{5me fell off. This great man met that neceſſity with 
reanimated efforts ; and the lofs of inefficient friends 
he outbalanced with the acquirements of the moſt 
important conqueſts. Never was a ſtation more emi- 
nently arduous, or more ably filled. Amid a tem- 
peſtuous period, in which our own and the fate of all 
Europe is involved; in which the conteſt is not for a 
diſtant iſland, or a right to traffic, but whether we 
ſhall be a great, powerful, civilized empire, enjoy- 
ing the venerable moral freedom bequeathed to us by 
our anceſtors; or a lawleſs, poor, diſorderly mob of 
ſanguinary vagabonds, divided into little bands of 
plunderers, contending among ourſelves for all the 
windfalls to be picked up in a wreck of religion, pro- 
perty, and civil order in a period like this, when a 
ſweeping peſtilence deſtroyed our armies in the Weſt 
Indies, and treaſon and inſurrection creſcive, very cre- 
ſcive in its faculty, ſtalked barefaced at home, when a 


ſcarcity 
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ſcarcity aggravated the ſufferings and diſturbed the 
minds of the lower ranks of the people; in this moſt 
diſpiriting day, the miniſter ſtood fortrs et in ſeipſo 
totus teres atque rotundus, collected and great, inveſti- 
gating cauſes, repairing diſaſters, and preventing evils. 
His great mind was the very anchor of the empire : 
the dangers were as novel as the miſchiefs were enor- 
mous : the precedents of former times could not far- 
niſh guidances to ſteer him thro” fo boiſterous and un- 
navigable a courſe: the attitude of every thing was 
new, monſtrous, and terrifying. Yet, through all 
thoſe perils, under his wiſdom, vigilance, foreſight, 
and virtue, we {ail upon an evener keel. The ſtorm 
is drawing off apace, and fairer ſkies are opening to us, 
which promiſe wealth and honour, peace and happineſs. 
A gallant. and invincible navy, efficiently ſuperiour 
to that of all Europe, protects us in all the ſecurities 
of peace. All India confeſſes Britiſh ſupremacy, and 
pours out her tributary treaſures. The ſpice trade 
in our hands; the Cape of Good Hope fortified and 
ſecured to us; the treaſures of Dutch mduftry in our 
ports and funds ; commerce extended over the habi- 
table globe; arts and manufactures progreffive at 
home,—Great Britain wears the bluſh of happineſs 
diffuſive and general, and tinged only with the ſmall 
and tranſitory blemiſh of ſcarcity, which no human 
wiſdom could avert : This the Author .of Man has 
willed, and we muſt ny bend in e {atisfied 
relignation. Dr 
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Our hopes of peace and our ſureties of happineſs 
conſiſt primarily in unanimity at home. United, 
we ſhall be invincible. Our phyſical power, as 
a nation, is immenſe, in its moſt moderate exer- 
tion. France without colonies, commerce, ſhips, 
arts, or revenues; her domeſtic peace utterly de- 
ſtroyed ; all her towns diſmantled, and the fineſt of 
theſe a heap of ruins; ſhe now feels the languor of 
overſtrained exertion, and, mitigated by misfortune, 
ſeems to gravitate to ſettled order. Hapleſs and mi- 
ſerable country ! what do you owe to your legiſlators ! 
The picture drawn two hundred years ago by our 
immortal Poet, has now a melancholy propriety in 
WE — 


3 huſbandry doth lie in heaps, 8 
Corrupting in its own fertility. 
Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 
Unpruned, dies : her hedges even pluck'd, 
Like priſoners wildly overgrown with hair, 
Put forth diſordered twigs ; her fallow leas 
The darnel hemlock and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon ; while the coulter ruſts, 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavag'ry. 

| The even mead, that erſt brought ſweetly forth; 
'The freckled cowſlip, burnet, and green clover ; 
Wanting the ſcythe, all uncorrected, rank, 

Conceives by idleneſs ; and nothing teems, 

| But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, keckſies, burrs ; 

| Lofing both beauty and utility. A 
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And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 
Defecti ve in their natures,) grow to wildneſs, 
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Even fo our houſes, and ourſelves, and children 
Have loſt, or do not learn for want of time, 

The ſciences that ſhould become our country; 
But grow like ſavages, 


If to ſave his country from revolutionary blood be de- 


generacy, if to extend her empire and promote her com- 


merce be degeneracy, then indeed, Sir, you may well 
exclaim degenerate ſon of Chatham. We have only toal- 


lo you your favourite circumſtances of inverting mean- 


ing and confounding ſenſe, and then your notions and 
terms will acquire an adventitious ſignification. You, 
who have ventured to think for Homer, may indeed, 
with very abated preſumption, undertake to anſwer 
for the acquieſcence of the Duke of Bedford and Lord 
Lauderdale to Mr. Burke's penſion, if the manner 
of beſtowing it had been altered, Then it is not to 


the ling, but to the manner of beſtowing it, to 


which you think the ſqueamiſh patriotiſm of theſe 
noble perſons would object. You really, Sir, are 
very much the dupe of your zeal, to ſay nothing 
worle on the matter. Had the miniſters, or any ſet 
* of men, come forward to the Parliament and the 
Public, in à tone frank, and manly, and explicit, 
« with a propoſal of public remuneration to the merits 
& of fo great à man,” then truly there would have 


been no murmurings or motions made. So then all 
the ſervices of a great man cannot ſcreen him from 


perſecution, becauſe he received the gracious favours 
of his Majeſty in one manner, which the Duke of 
Bedford and Lord Lauderdale wiſhed he ſhould 


ac» 
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accept of in another. Do you ſeriouſly mean to re- 
commend after this way the conduct of thoſe noble 
perſons to public excuſe ?—for approbation is out of 
the queſtion. Really your praiſe is ſo very equivocal, 
that it may be fairly aſked, whether you ſpeak thro' 
love or ſpite? The atchievements of thoſe noble 
perſonages do not appear with any exalted claims 
even to reſpect, by the way in which they have un- 
fortunately incurred your approbation. Theſe for- 
tunati ambo ! the Niſus and Euryalus of your page, 
owe but little gratitude to your promiſes of immor- 
tality. The noble Earl will be the artificer of his 
own renown. Another work of equal obſcurity with 
the laſt would render him for ever famous among the 
ſons of men. Through the tough texture of his 
words, no glimpſe of ſtruggling meaning could ever 
force its way; an ingenious medley of worlds, a ſtre- 
nuous barbarity of ſtyle, and a ſcrupulous conceal- 
ment of ſignification, have raiſed to a high fame the 
author of the Addreſs to the Peers of Scotland. - 


So wiſe, ſo grave, of ſo perplex'd a tongue; 
And loud withal. 


His Grace is yet a young man; and in time he may 
he as illuſtrious for other things, as he is now for high 
birth and ſplendid fortune : watered with all the new 
deus of panegyric, he will continue the ſame open- 
ing flower of hope. 


Quem 


: 
* 
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Quem mulcent auræ, firmat ſol, educat imber : 
Multi illum pueri, multe optavere puellæ. 


In the opinion of every thinking man, theſe high- 
born demagogues of Palace Yard have indeed de- 
ſcended from the exalted elevation of their charac- 
ters. They have acted wrong, —dangerouſly, unpar- 
donably wrong; let the incentives to their conduct 
be what they may. In the little domeſtic orbits in 


which we move, the errors and feveriſh fits of nature 


will ſometimes impel us into eccentricities ; we 
oftentimes diſtort the ellipſis a little, but then our 
rotations are generally performed. We revolve round 
our on axis, and our obliquities may eſcape the ine 
ſpection of the moral ſurveyor : but, when we enlarge 
our ſphere of action, when we force ourſelves into 


more extended ſyſtems, and, comet-like, dart with 


a long tail of terror, aſtoniſhing the gaze of mortals, 


we are likely to loſe ourſelves in the immenſity of the 
unpreſcribed range which we take, or to realiſe thoſe 
alarms which perhaps the vanities of ſhowing terrible 
things firſt urged us to excite. In private life, we, 
for the moſt part, a& as mere men ; in public, we 
muſt, if we a&, be conſidered in our relative duties 
as citizens. When men undertake to embody as it 
were, the public mind; to inſtruct and to guide it, 
thus compacted and condenſed ; they undertake a 
very ſerious and dangerous labour. The inſtrument 
is indeed powerful, and not always manageable 


Acceſſions of numbers are often made, without any 
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additional enlargement to the ſtock of wiſdom : bad 


paſſions are the eaſieſt excited, and the moſt difficult 
to ſuppreſs. All minds are not alike impreſſed by 
the moſt obvious truths; and whenever the beſt be- 


come heated by viſionary wrongs which they do not 


feel and projects which they do not underſtand; it 
1s not eaſy to ſay how ſoon and to what extent the 
paſſions may begin to kindle and domineer. A mob, 
darkened and ſavage, raving for objects ſeen indiſtinct- 
ly, and which, if they acquired, they would neither 


recogniſe or underſtand; indeterminate and violent; 


met they know not why, and going they know not 
whither :—this formidable evil to every regulated 


Kate is, in my mind, what neither a good man or a 


good citizen would wiſh to arouſe upon any pretences 
of redreſs or excuſes of reform : 


Even as a little ſnow tumbled about, 
Anon becomes a mountain,— 


Its accumulation and its dangers bear proportionate 


relations. Every floating rumour is ſtopped on its 
way, and thrown into the general ſtock of uproar ; 
every whiſper is a ſanction to act, and every ſpecious 


rant is authority for its deeds. Reaſon cannot calm 


this preturbed chaos, — ſhe is ſtifled by numbers, and 
is moſt convincing when leaſt diſturbed in beſtowing 
her precepts: but paſſions kindle by contact, and 
flame by communication, 4 


He 


\ 
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He is indeed a very bad diſciple in the moral 
ſchool, and not only unfit for the guidance of others, 
but even of himfelf, who cannot m his public under- 
takings eſtimate with a certain ſort of probable preci- 
ſion the conſequences, particular and general, of his 
conduct. Thoſe gentlemen, who take ſuch unwor- 
thy means of thus enfeoffing themſelves to popularity, 
ſhould be firſt inſtructed by Mr. PALEY. When 
they decry the government, and revile the laws made 
under the preſſure of expediency, they prove, by ſuch 
very deeds, the neceſſity of thoſe very laws which 
they proteſt againſt and ſtrive to render unpopular. 


A ragged rabble of the idle and the diſſolute make 


a very unſeemly public council for peers of this realm. 
It may be a gratifying triumph to garrulous vanity, 
to harangue where there is no competition to be 
feared, and to declaim where there is no reſpondent 
to be dreaded. But this is very idle work, in truth: 
if meant as a paſtime, it is fooliſh, if meant to ren- 


der the government unpopular, it is wicked. Fog, 


my part, Sir, I credit no man's words, when his 
actions are repugnant to them. Quid verba audiam 


cum fafta videam ? Res loquitur ipſa: que ſemper 


valet plurimum. I ſhall never believe that man to be 
a patriot, who, while the blood and treafures of his 
country are ſtreaming in the cauſe of laws, religion, 
and focial freedom, —nay, upon the iflue of which it 
depends whether that country ſhall exiſt, or no— 


I ſhall never think that man to be any other than 


a factious party man, who, in ſuch a trying caſe, 
| would 
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would manacle thofe hands that guide the power and 


valour of the empire. Whatever may be his nations 
of men or their meaſures, Whether the one be not as 
wiſe, or the other as expedient as his mind would 
prefer; yet, if he does not ſacrifice all little differing 
modifications of the ſame ſubject, to the furtherance 
of the great cauſe in hand ;—ſuch a man (let his 
cants be ever ſo ſpecious, plauſible, or florid,) does 
not love his country, Much evil, Sir, has ariſen 
from thoſe improvi/atori haranguers. The ſtanding 
theme is the abuſe of government; and the effect of 
ſuch declamations, if not ftopped in time, would be 
to endanger if not to ſubvert that government. The 
progreſs of invective in unenlightened minds, when 
it flows from men of rank and talents, and is there- 
fore accredited, is to looſen their reſpe& from the 
obje& of abuſe ; and, in underſtandings ſo qualified, 
the end of reſpect is often the beginning of hoſtility. 
Argument, in ſuch caſes, cannot heal the ſtabs of 


Idicule. 


It is a great vice, Sir, to do any unneceſſary unſoli- 
cited public act, which may by poſſibility lead the un- 
thinking into crimes. The noble ſubjects of your 
unfortunate praiſe, I believe, deprecated in their 
fouls the late outrage upon majeſty : I truſt it has 
cured them of inſtructing mobs in the theories or 
practices of government. But there fre other and 
ignoble demagogues, to whoſe fermenting precepts 
„ as emanating 

from 


” if 
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from the eſſence and marrow of their principles. God 
help the noble perſons to whom. you have applied the 


manly apoſtrophe of VIROGIL, had his Majeſty fallen 


a victim to the enormous crimes meditated againſt 
him |—they would have been but ſtraws in the ele- 
phants path. In that fcene of woe and flaughter, 
I know not which of the magnanimous pair would 
have emulated N1sus, and, innacent himſelf, plead 
guilty to fave his friend. | 


Me me adſum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum 
O Rutuli. Mea fraus omnis : nihil ite nec auſus 
Nec potuit. e 


I am doomed to differ from you, Sir, in the general 
tenour of your ſentiments. I do not think that 
« the lead or the heart“ of Mr. Burke are affected by 
"your conception of his letter to the Duke of Bed- 
fard. Wiſhing to eſtimate his Grace's feelings with 
all due reſpect for their ſenſibility, I cannot help 
ſhrewdly ſuſpecting that his attack on Mr. Burke's 
penſion has terminated not ſo much to his reputa- 
tion or repoſe. as ſome men led him to expect. 
There was no generoſity in ſuch a conduct. It 
was done out of the pure ſpirit of party reſentment. 
But Mr. Rurke has avenged himſelf, in all the 
power of wit, and the pride of injured genius. I 
believe his Grace has found that *7is ſafer playing 
With a lion's whelp, than with an old one dying. 


You 
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' You, and all the phalanx of revilers, have with 
equal ingenuity and ſucceſs endeavoured to diſtort the 
compariſon out of all parallel between gifts from the 
bounty of the crown made at different periods. Mr. 
Burke has reduced that matter to a ſtatement as 
fimpleasjuſt.— The Duke of Bedford is a young man with 
old penſions, and I am an old man with a new penſion. — 
But the truth is, that you are more earneſt in com- 
plimenting his Grace than in defending him. You 


chirp your little ſong of praiſe, and that you think is 


enough to exempt you from the labour of thinking. 
I have been told, (I know not by whom), that Ps A- 
hon kept ſinging birds to celebrate him—all day 
long they ſang ws o ve I ſuppoſe his Grace has 
no objection to liſten to his aviary. 


In affixing the meaſure of another man's fortune, 


you ſhow indeed a very philoſophical ſpirit of mode- 


ration. You do not reprove wealth and luxury like 
MENEDEMvUs of old, by eating your olives, but by 
wondering, in a very ſcholar- like turn of ſurpriſe, how 
a man of letters could require ſo large a ſum! But 
afterall, Mr. Wakefield, do you not think that a phi- 
loſopher and a man of letters is as likely to uſe the gifts 
of fortune as benevolently, and as liberally, and as 


' uſefully, as any other kind of man? I know of no 


modern ſtoiciſm which preaches the rejection of for- 
tune's favours ; and I am perhaps ſingular in the no- 
tion, but I really cannot help ſuppoſing that a man 
does not ſo much . diſgrace himſelf and the cauſe of 

letters” 
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letters“ by accepting the liberality of a bountiful 
Prince, as by the miſuſe of that redundancy over the 
claims of his wants, which he owes to the gracious 
bounty of the donor. There 1s no indelible diſhonour 
in this tranſation—do not bewail yourſelf, Sir, ſo 
ſorrowfully, but learn to bear Mr. Burke's misfor- 
tunes with Chriſtian fortitude. The © benevolence of 
a gracious king cannot confer ignominy on Mr. Burke.” 


Benevolence may be but an inſignificant virtue in they 


moral theories of ſome philoſophers of our time ne- 
vertheleſs it is a good wear-and-tear practical quality, 
which was never coupled with ignominy until you 
yoked them together. The bounty of Royal bene- 
volence has been in your mind too exuberant ; and you 
very liberally apportion its overflowings to the main- 


tenance of many ſtudents—this is an admirable expe- 


dient, Sir; it proves a fine genius in diſpoſing of over- 


grown wealth, and a great depth of thought. I truſt 


the vaſt and enormous redundance ſpringing from the 
wealth and economy of, his Grace of Bloomſbury, 
may, according to your projects, be ſpared by its 
noble proprietor ; and animated by the fulneſs of your 
funds, that you may proceed to endow large and am- 
ple foundations for Halls, Colleges, and Univerſities, 
in which tie ſequeſtered and antiquated ſtudents may be 
affluently rich and happy, to the fulleſt extenſion of 


their deſires.“ 


Thoſe ingenious appropriations of inordinate 
wealth are ſpeculations of a very harmleſs caſt. I 
N 3 ſhould 
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ſhould have few objections to make to your opi- 
nions if they were all of as innoxtous a hue ; but I 
cannot find myſelf guilty of the like eaſy compli- 
ances, when you ſay, that ©* a refuge will and muſt 
« be ſought in the regular proceſs of phyſical events, 
« from the preſſure of inſupportable calamity, either 
&« in the fiery ordeal of revolution, or the hideous jaws 
&« of devouring defpotiſm.” Thoſe troubled viſions 
exiſt but in your brain, or in the brains of thoſe who 
have been miſled by exaggerated ſtatements of hyper- 
bolical calamity. Your ſorrow is only one of the notes 
upon the aſcending ſcale of the gamut of political la- 
mentation, which has been puffed for a century. We 
never want a few gloomy-head prophets tocroak deſpair 
and ruin, and predict bankruptcy and ſlaughter. The 
pamphlets written fifty years ago havein the inſtance 
of lamentation and diſmal prediction all the accommo- 
dation of Bayes's prologue—they will ſuit all times, 
ſeaſons, diſaſters, and wars. But no Whig or Tory 
could ever ſound the note of ſaddening prediction 
with half the vigour of a modern Jacobin. 


You are doomed, Sir, by ſome left-handed fata- 
lity to have the ſame incongruous competition be- 
tween your joy and ſorrow, which ſo eminently pre- 
vails between your praiſe and reproach. Your mind 


| broods over the whole fabric of national exiſtence 


e in carnage and deſolation, with I muſt ſay a very 
ſuſpicious ſort of concern ; and ſeeifig things in this 


train of ruin, you reduce us in a very compoſed man- 
ner 


+ + 

ner to the alternative of revolution or deſpotiſm. 
This word revolution is now as odors as the word 
| occupy ; Which was an excellent good word before 
&« it was ill ſorted.” However, Sir, a few revolu- 
tionary glimpſes illuminating the gloom, comfort 
you much beyond the neceſſities of your feelings; 
and perfectly eaſy upon the ſcore of deſpotiſm from 
which nothing can be apprehended on account of 
&« the actual flate of intellectual advancement among 
* mankind,” you ſolace yourſelf with the perſpective 
of the oppoſite excels. | 


For a gentleman of your enormous humanity, who 


bewails all wars againſt the enemies of our country, you 
ſurvey a civil war not preferable to the other in any 


thing that I can perceive, with a very ſteady unruffled 
countenance. Vou ſay with conſiderable perſpica- 


city of judgment, to expect a well regulated po- 


« htical economy without violence, without blood- 


e ſhed,” is unphiloſophical and inconſequent, a 
ſoleciſm in political reaſoning. And yet, moſt hu- 
mane Sir, this violence and bloodſhed is the precious 


_ remedy which you fo joyouſly diſcover as the ſove- 
reign balm for our ſores and bruiſes. The ſoft mild 
ent of revolution is to be the panacea for all 


In this bl remedy for the hypochondriacdt 


you ſeem to require no con- 
cribe with the preſumption of a 


ailments of the ſta 
ſultation, but to 


E 2 quack. 
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quack. Tt is true, that as the evil is imaginary, you 
may be allowed ſome latitude in the nature and pre- 
paration of your doſes ; but as a patient is as ne- 


ceſſary to the phyſician as his ſervices again are to 


the patient, I do not think it very likely that you 
will immediately get into a very buſy courſe of prac- 
tice. It is aſtoniſhing with what facility gentlemen 
of your philoſophical diſpoſition reconcile occurrences 
to themſelves, which would fink leſs heroic tempers 
into paſſiveneſs and deſpair. Not finding any poſitive 
reality in all your prophecy and deſire, you reſort to a 
fine arbitrary fort of conſolation, and calm your diſ- 
appointments with the pomp of a viſion. You have a 
fine eye for a viſion—it rolls in the neceſſary phrensy 
for creation. © I ſee that vaſt formidable empire, 
e deſcending, like the Nile, from the mountains of 
Ethiopia, circling with its (a bad perſonification) 
liquid arms the gay fabrics and the ſpacious de- 
« ſerts of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and eccleſiaſtical 
* uſurpation, I ſee that deluge of mighty waters 
* gradually ſubſide into their wonted channel: I ſee 
* them flow with a majeſtic tranquillity to the 
ocean, and all the traces of their former ravages 
* obliterated by one extenſive and expanding para- 
* dile of verdure, fertility, and beauty.“ AL AppIx's 
wonderful lamp is but the little ruſh-light of thread- 
bare unfanciful reality, compared to a well-mounted 
pair of French ſpectacles, furniſhed with thoſe 
ſubſidiary magnifiers. You can ſeg the formidable 
empire of France ruſhing, like the Nile in a flood, 

; upon 
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upon all the ſtates in Europe, and then retire, leaving 
all the nations the richer for the ſlime and mud ſhe 
left behind her. This, Sir, is a good republican ſort 
of fancy enough; it has all the grand characteriſtic 
traits of deſtruction. It does not profeſs the vapid 
moderation which marks men of ſtinted hopes and 
narrow expectations; but France © circling with her 


liquid arms,” and giving all Europe the fraternal hug, 


mult be allowed to be a rich and luxuriant phantaſy. 
Your viſion does not provide for the contracted con- 
cern of our comforts under this magnificent deluge. 
Perhaps, like the deluge of yore, we ſhould have a 
Deucalion and a Pyrrha ſpared to tell the tale of our 
former greatneſs ; and there cannot be any queſtion 


but that in two or three centuries after, the people 


of England would be materially benefited by this 
ſwamped and ſaturated death of their anceſtors, 


« As for our author's © ſanfuary of the tomb,” and 
his © immunities of the dead, &c. theſe are the cant- 
ing whimſies of a wild and gloomy imagination; the 
hypertragical whinings of puerile ſuperſtition ; the 
doatings of the nurle, and the bugbears of the 
infant.” 


This is an inſenſible rant, uttered with a moſt 
ruthleſs indifference to that folemn abode of our an- 
ceſtors, unbecoming any man, and 'more than any 
other man, he who has learned the civiliſed reve- 


rence of antiquity for the aſhes of our kindred.— 
| E 3 Who 
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Who would not tread upon the duſt of departed 
friends with a tender and a feeling ſtep? The awful 
depoſit of all that we held reverent and dear, chills 
us with monitory tremblings, and reminds us of the 
laſt cloſe of mortal miſery ; of pining poverty and 
gorged ſatiety. Thoſe who are gone before us pre- 
ſerve, by a tender mediation, the link between the 
two ſtages of mortal and immortal life. We look 
upon the tomb as the reſting place on the dubious 
journey to future life. The pangs of pain are aſ- 
ſuaged, and the graſp of death ſoftened, by the re- 
flection, that our aſhes will be looked upon with a 
pious care; and the laſt aim of our pride is, that the 
frail memorial which tells where our bodies moulder, 
may ſerve to reſcuſcitate in the memory of thoſe we 
leave behind us, the pleaſing penſiveneſs of paſt 


times. 


cc Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries.” 
4 Even in our aſhes live their wonted fires, 


There is ſomething groſs, ſavage, and ferocious in 
rifling and diſhonouring the dead. None but ſordid 
and abject barbarians, without religion, honour, or 
generous pride, could perpetrate ſo unmanly an out - 
rage. The curſe of Shakſpeare is upon the har- 
dened ſpoiler, who, poſſeſſing nothing here, and 


blindly indifferent to hereafter, could diſturb the ſa- 


cred aſhes of the dead. It muſt be a heart ſophiſti- 
cated of its ſoft, natural impulſes,'and caſed with the 
adamant of the new philoſophy, that would not be 


moved 


n 
moved to indignation at thoſe unhallowed profana- 
tions of the tomb. In all ages of the world, and in 
all countries of the globe, the aſhes of the dead are 
not only ſpared, but protected with ſomething of a 
filial ſuperſtition. In ſuch a reverence were the cerà 
mony of ſepulture and the preſervation of the tomb 
held among the ancients, that in the piety of their 
imaginations, they were diſturbed with the fears that 
the ſhade of their unburied kindred could not be 
admitted into Charon's boat until they had per- 


formed all the rights of burial to their bones. 


Hæc omnis quam cernis inops inhumataque turba eſt ; 
Portitor ille Charon: Hi quos vehit unda ſepulti—&c. 


Obſerve, Sir, with what care the funeral rites of 
Miſenus were performed by his Trojan friends. 


Nec minus interea miſenum in litore Teucri 

Flebant, et cineri ingrato ſuprema ferebant. 
Principio pinguem tœdis & robore ſecto 

Ingentem ſtruxere pyram : cui frondibus atris 

In texunt latera, & ferales ante cupreſſos 

Conſtituunt, decorantque ſuper fulgentibus armis 

Pars calidos latices & aëna undantia flammis 

Expediunt, corpus que lavant frigentis & ungunt. 

Fit gemitus. Tum membra toto defleta reponunt, 

Purpureaſque ſuper yeſtes velamina nota 

Conjiciunt, pars ingenti ſubiere feretro, 

"Trifte miniſterium & ſubjectam more parentum 

Averſi tenuere facem. Congeſta cremantur. 

'T hurca dona, dapes fuſo crateres olivo, 
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Poſtquam col lapſi cineres & flamma quievit z 
Reliquias vino & bibulam lavere favillam : 

Offa que lecta cado texit Corynceus atno. 

Idem ter ſoc ios pura circumtulet unda, 

Spargens rore levi & ramo felicis olivce : 
Luftravitque viros, dixitque noviſſima verba. 

At Pius Æneas ingenti mole ſepulchrum 
Imponit, ſua que arma viro, remumque tubamque, 
Monte ſub aërio: qui nunc Miſenus ab illo 
Dicitur, æternumque tenet per ſæcula nomen. 


All the addreſs of Palinurus to Aneas is to the 
ſame tendency, and urged with the moſt paſſionate 
eagerneſs, It 1s true, Sir, that the arms and the 
trumpet of Miſeaus were not put into a ſtate of re- 
quiſition by the pious Aneas ; your democratic 
Virgil has very heedleſsly omitted that part of the 
narration, and told with a poet's tenderneſs the re- 
yerential rights paid to the honoured dead, 


Even our barbarous anceſlors of the German fo- 
reſts could not contemplate their dead without the 
emotions of nature. The vigorous pen of the ini- 
mitable Tacitus deſcribes their affections in a ſhort 
ſentence. Femineis lugere honeſtum eft ; viris memi- 


niſſe. 


The violent warp, which things have now got out 
of their natural propenſity, cannot long exiſt nature 
is ſo violated in ſuch groſs inconſiderateneſs, that ſhe 
will certainly reaſſume her ancient dominion. She 

will 
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will not ſuffer a few ſhrievelled, ſtale, frigid con- 
ceits to rob her of her rights to humanize our feel- 
ings, and to ſoften our ſentiments. She will not 
allow the philoſophic imitators of TYLER, CADE, 
and Srx Aw, to innovate upon her immutable laws, 
and to vanquiſh her in her nobleſt work, the heart 
of man. 


« The doatings of the nurſe, and the bugbears of 
« the infant,” is not the conſtruction which Mer. 
Burke's eloquent denunciations on the deſpoilers of 
the dead ſhould receive from a mind which had 
- fldeliter learned the ingenuas artes, That he ſhould 
have conſidered the tomb with a ſad fondneſs, is not 
indeed a matter of wonder to thoſe who are not phi- 
loſophiſed out of their natures ; it contained all his 
hopes and all his happineſs on this fide of eternity 
a joyleſs, ſolitary, mourning old man, might have 
been allowed to dreſs with harmleſs ornaments the 
caſket which held his treaſures. Your mind, Sir, 
might have been at peace, perhaps—but your peace, 
nor the world's tranquillity could not aſſuage the 
full throb of the parent's heart, which ſwelled for 
ſuch a loſs. 


Hyde cy wiv wivroc, evyayrs d ral 


AV tua & orgs gegruy Tyrovev avia. 
. | THEOCRITUS, 


In a very moving exclamatory tone, you pour 
forth the zeal of your doctrines, and the reſentment 
of 
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of your prejudices. Animated by your paſſions you 
ſpurn at the inglorious neceſſity of attacking a ſingle 
enemy, and in all the magnanimity of reſolve you 
brandiſh the ſword of DrRawcaxsir, and would 
demoliſh royalty, nobility, and the ſable ſucceſſors of the 
order of Melchiſedec,” at one fell ſwoop. 


« Alas! the extravagant rampancy of haughty ru- 
&« lers, is but too apt to regard the maſs of mankind 
ec as beaſts of burden, brought into the world with 
* bridles in their mouths, and ſaddles on their backs, 
% ready to be ridden with whip and ſpur by the 
“ nurſlings of royalty, the deſcendants of nobility, 
“ and the fable ſucceſſors of the order of Melchiſe- 


«c dec!“ . 


The light in which you conſider royalty is ſo pal- 
pably diſcernible through the whole courſe of your 
ſentiments, that no induſtry can make it more evi- 
dent. It appears by a manner of implication as un- 


ambiguous in its nature, as direct aſſertions. What 


royalty is, or what it is not, may make a notable ſort 
of diſcuſſion between men who care not about what 
they differ; but for my part I have always conſidered 
thoſe nurſlings of royalty as faſhioned of human ma- 
terials, as likely to grow into virtue and manhood as 
the nurſlings of democracy at leaſt, with more ex- 
tenſive ſpheres of action to do good, and with fewer 
opportunities of perſonal diſgrice and vice than 


other men. They are placed in a high point of cul- 


mination, 
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mination, where any obliquity in their ray is felt and 
reproved, not by claſſes or ſects, but by a nation, and 
ſometimes the world. In the more ſequeſtered ſhades 
of life a vicious current may glide in occult wicked- 
neſs, polluting and contaminating by example and ac- 
tion; but in the broad openneſs of royal expoſition, 
any deviations from the true courſe are ſure to be de- 
tected, and impeded by opinion. Kings, when they 
err, are not chaſtiſed by the common meaſure of pu- 
niſhment, which is oftentimes more than commen- 
ſurate with the greatneſs of their tranſgreſſions. The 
portion of vice or criminality in others 1s aſcertained 
in the balance of juſtice ; but with them no pro- 
cedure ſanctioned by juſtice is oblerved, becauſe the 
puniſhment 1s dealt in paſſion which regards neither 
principles, judgment, nor mercy. Kings, delinquent 
. againſt the laws which give them exiſtence, are dealt 
with not after ordinary proceedings—they have a mad 
nation- for their judges and executioners ; they are 
hurled to deſtruction and death here, and find pity 
only in the breaſts of unimpaſſioned poſterity. Happy 
is that land, and that land is Great Britain, where the 
the duties and boundaries of authority are penciled 
out by freedom, and traced with a bolder ſtamp by 
laws—by plain, clear, irrefragable laws, determining 
every thing for King and people, and leaving nothing 
to be added by wild, irregular, diſturbed-headed 
men. A gracious and ealy line of demarcation de- 
ſcribes all the natural flowings in the indentations and 
projections of regulated civil power. Every diſtrict 
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of authority has its colour and its extent preſcribed. 
Nothing 1s left to chance. All is determinate. The 
people claim protection and the execution of the 
laws, the grand and folemn bequeſt of their anceſtors, 
as their right; and the King claims their obedience 
and duty, according to thoſe laws, as his right. The 
grounds are the fame, the rights reciprocal, and the 
duties mutual. Heirs, with reſpe& to their fore- 
fathers, and poſſeſſing every poſſible claim to uſufruc- 
tuary benefits, the people are bound to tranſmit the 
poſſeſſion without dilapidation or waſte, perfect and 
entire to their poſterity. They may improve, but 
they cannot ſpoil. The continuous uſes of Britiſh 
liberty cannot be altered by thoſe who poſſeſs it 
in truft for poſterity, They have a life intereſt in the 
commonwealth, which they cannot enlarge upon any 
principles of light, airy, ſpeculative intereſt. 


The deſcendants of nobility, Sir, whom you ſo very 
conſiſtently place among the riders and jockies of 
mankind, even while you profeſs to defend ſome in- 
dividuals of their order, theſe have furniſhed a very 
copious theme for the animadverſions of the new 
philoſophy. Having booted and ſpurred them—not 
for Hyde-Park, but to ride in the death- proceſſion 
of a revolution pageant, you have great reaſon to 
congratulate yourſelf in the implicated ſentence 
wrapped up in your apoſtrophe; You ſpecify by 
implication their crime; and, as with your ſe& accu- 
ſation and puniſhment ſtalk hand in hand, you leave 

open 
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open to ſome more active ſpirit the meed of d&- 
ſtruction. 


Ihave ever thought that ſentiments of exaltation,, 
and the deſire of honourable diſtinction were among 
the moſt ruling and the moſt decorous inſtincts with 
which nature has ornamented our diſpoſitions. In 
the moſt artleſs ſtages of unaccommodated life, long 
before the adjuſtments of civil policy had conſtrain- 
ed men into diſciplined ſociety, we find thoſe ſenti- 
ments rule with a moſt powerful ſway. They in- 
ſpire men, becauſe it is natural they ſhould. The 
mellowed condition of cultivated polity has rendered 
honour and rank an integral part of ſociety, and an 
encouraging allurement to ability and virtue. The 
nobles of a ſtate are as natural a part of ſociety as the 
people they are both inherent properties in the ſo- 
cial maſs; they are as old as the thing itſelf. They 
are the production of its genuine eſſence and ſpirit 
operating according to nature. In the moſt naked 
condition of ſavage man, where the unſophiſticated 
propenſities of the heart can be moſt legibly read, 


diſtinction of rank is a paſſion, and to govern and 
lead the little tribes of the deſert is an object of na- 


tural ambition. The thing is the ſame everywhere, 
the principle works alike in all ſubjects, however 


variegated the ſhades of its production may be, how- 
ever tinctured with tenets of religion, or coloured by 


modes of policy. Nobility is not a muſhroom prin- 


ciple ſuperinduced on ſtates in their declining period. 


It 
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It is a very germ of aſſociated man, which though it 
may be rooted up here, and cut down there, never- 
theleſs cannot be extirpated ; it will eſcape the hoe 
and the knife. The very ſtorm in which it is to be 
rooted up, will blow its ſeeds beyond diſturbance ; 
they will ſprout up again in the firſt ſeaſon of tran- 
quillity ; and in truth, goodman deliver, you muſt at 
laſt leave the thing pretty much as you found it. 


But the fable deſcendents of Melchiſedec— 
What, they are man-riders too? Theſe, Sir, are 
fine game for philoſophic ſportmen. What a noble 
academy for ſans-culottiſm may be inſtituted out of 
the revenues of the church ! Thoſe revenues I can 
well perceive are among the firſt fiſcal projects of 
the theoretical financiers. Men who decry all re- 
ligions want no preachers in any. The new philoſo- 


phers have found the world learned and enlighten- 


ed: but how it came to be fo, is below the mag- 
nanimous ſoarings of their ſpeculations. Neither 
looking behind them, nor before them, and faſci- 
nated to idolatry with the charms of the preſent mo- 
ment, it is not to be expected that they would take 
a long retroſpective look over ages of barbarity, ig- 
norance, and chivalry, to ſearch for occaſions of gra- 
titude towards the foſterers, protectors, and reſ- 
torers of letters in the weſtern world. It is nothing 
to them whether a poor man can be inſtructed in the 
precepts of a religion, the profeffors of which ſet 
apart from all the other intereſts, purſuits, and ad- 
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vantages in life are maintained in a generous and 
honourable independence, by which they are the 
better enabled to fulfil the importance of their func- 


tion . They want a ſacrilegious ſcramble, and are 
indifferent 


* He who gave our nature to be perſected by our virtue, willed 
alſo the neceſſary means of its perfection. He willed, therefore, 
the ſtate, He willed its connexion with the ſource and original 
archetype of all perfection. They who are convinced of this his 
will, which is the law of laws, and the ſovereign of ſovereigns, 
cannot think it reprehenſible that this our corporate fealty and ho- 
mage, that this our recognition of a ſèigniory paramount, and I had 
almoſt ſaid this oblation of the ſtate itſelf, as a worthy offering on 
the high altar of univerſal praife, ſhould be performed as all public - 
ſolemn acts are performed, in buildings, in muſic, in decoration, in 
ſpeech, in the dignity of perſons, according to the cuſtoms of man- 
kind, taught by their nature; that is, with modeſt ſplendour, 
with unaſſuming ſtate, with mild majeſty, and ſober pomp. For 


* thoſe purpoſes, they think ſome part of the wealth of the country 


is as uſefully employed as it can be in fomenting the luxury of 
individuals. It is the public ornament. It is the public conſola- 
tion. It nouriſhes the public hope. The pooreſt man finds his 
own importance and dignity in it, whilſt the wealth and pride of 
individuals, at every moment, make the man of humble rank and 
fortune ſentible of his inferiority, and degrade and vilify his 
condition, It is for the man in humbl ife; and to raiſe his na- 
ture, and to put him in mind of the ſtate in which the privileges 
of opulence will ceaſe, when he will be equal by nature, and may 
be more than equal by virtue, that this portion of the general 
wealth of his country is employed and fanttified. —Refiedtions on 
the French Revelution, page 146. 


The Engliſh people are ſatisfied, that to the great, the conſola- 
ticns of religion are as neceſſary as its inſtructions. "They too are 
among 
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indifferent about what thoſe may require, whole 
minds are not yet emancipated from /d prejudices. 
They would apportion the ſpoils, regardleſs of the 

conſequences 


among the unhappy. They feel perſonal pain and domeſtic ſor- 
row. In theſe, they have no privilege, but are ſubject to pay their 


fu!l contingent to the contributions levied on mortality, They 


want this ſovereign balm under their gnawing cares and anxieties, 
which, being leſs converſant about the limited wants of animal 
life, range without limit, and are diverſified by infinite combina- 
tions in the wild and unbounded regions of imagination. Some 
charitable dole is wanting to theſe, our often very unhappy 
brethren, to fill the gloomy void that reigns in minds which have 
nothing on earth to hope or fear; ſomething to relieve in the kil- 


ling languor and over-laboured laſſitude of thoſe who have nothing | 


to do; ſomething to excite an appetite to exiſtence in the palled 
ſatiety which attend on all pleaſures which may be bought, where 
nature is not left to her own proceſs, where even deſire is antici- 
pated, and therefore fruition defeated by meditated ſchemes and 
contrivances of delight ; and no interval, no obſtacle is oppoſed 
between the wiſh and the accompliſhment. | 


The people of England know how little influence the teachers 
of religion are likely to have with the wealthy and powerful of long 
ſtanding, and how much leſs with the newly fortunate, if they ap- 
pear in a manner no way aſſorted to thoſe with whom they muſt 
aſſociate, and over whom they mult even exerciſe, in ſome caſes, 


ſomething like authority. Our provident conſtitution has there - 


fore taken care that thoſe who are to inſtruct preſumptuary igno- 
rance, thoſe who are to be cenſors over inſolent vice, ſhould neither 
incur their contempt, nor live upon their alms;. nor will it tempt 
the rich to a neglect of the true medicine of their minds. Fer 
theſe reaſons, whilſt we provide firſt for the poor, and with a pa- 
rental ſolicitude, we have not relegated religion (like ſomething 

| we 
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| conſequences of ſpoliation. They would keep men 


ſo buſy in this world, that like ALpnonso, they 
ſhould have no leiſure to trouble their heads about 
heaven. 


* 


Yes, but the property of the church is extenſive, 
and partially diſtributed; men of genius and virtue 
languiſh in obſcurity and poverty, who though they 
perform all the offices of their ſituation, are neverthe- 
leſs inadequately rewarded. Be it ſo. Inequality is the 
ſtrong predominating feature in all the works of nature. 
The church has inequalities, and ſo has the bar, and 
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we are aſhamed to ſhow) to obſcure municipalities, or ruſtic vil- 
lages. No! We will have her, to exalt her mitred ſront in Courts 
and Parliaments. We will have her mixed thronghout the whole 
maſs of life, and blended with all the claſſes of ſociety, The 
people of England will ſhow to the haughty potentates of the 
world, and to their talking ſophiſters, that a free, a generous, and 
informed nation, honours the high magiſtrates of its church ; that 
it will not ſuffer the inſolence of wealth and titles, or any other 
ſpecies of proud pretenfion, to look down with ſcorn upon what 
they look up to with reverence ; nor preſume to trample upon 
that acquired perſonal nobility, which they intend always to be, 
and which often is the fruit, not the reward (for what can be the 
reward ?) of learning, piety, and virtue. 


It is true, the whole church revenue is not always employed, 
and to every ſhilling, in charity ; nor perhaps ought it; but ſome- 
thing is generally ſo employed. It is better to cheriſh virtue and 
humanity by leaving much to free will, even with ſome loſs to 
the object, than to attempt to make men mere machines and in- 
ſtruments of a political benevolence. The world, on the whole, 
will gain by a liberty, without which virtue cannot exiſt, —[big; 


8805 
the practitioners of phyſic are not equally rewarded. 
Whether the income be the precarious boon of public 
contrition or no, the inequality would be as great, if 
not greater; as there is a poſſibility that a man may 
not get either employment or reward, not to ſay any 
thing of other inſuperable objections to rendering the 
clergy dependent. Every man of learning and vir- 
tue cannot be rewarded in the church, nor in any 
other of the liberal avocations. The upper dignata- 
ries of the church deſerve their promotion for the 
moſt part as well as any other order of men. There 
are to be found among them men of learning and piety, 
exemplary manners, and conſummate virtue; and ſuch 
men muſt conſequently be as eligible as any others, and 
their promotion is oftener the fruit of thoſe qualities 
than otherwiſe. Our entrance into the liberal profeſ- 
ſions is commonly the reſult of choice, at leaſt as to 
that particular purſuit among them which we prefer; 
and our predilection is for the moſt part the reſult of 
deliberations cauſed by our views of intereſt or ambi- 
tion. Men who adopt a profeſſion take it for better 
or worſe, with all its imperfections on its head. They 
know that for the few who can ſucceed to reap all 
the harveſt of wealth and dignity, many, very many, 
muſt toil and labour in perpetual exertion, for a nig- 
gardly and ſcanty ſupport. They know that for the 
moſt part the outſet of every undertaking is full of 
difficulties and diſaſters ; and that the chance of ſur- 
mounting them is at beſt but uncertain. If the vi- 
gour of life be flown before any, even merited ſucceſs 
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can crown the induſtrious fulfilment of neceſſary la- 
bours, ſurely ſuch an event was to be apprehended before 
hand, and attaches no ſort of reproach upon the pro- 
feſſion in which the enterpriſe was made. I am far, 
very far indeed, from thinking that the humbler claſſes 
of the officiating clergy ought not to have their condi- 
tions mitigated, generouſly mitigated—but I per- 
ceive that the diſſiculty is in the very nature of things; 
that if preferment in the church was more attainable, 
and obtained with more facility, not only the tempta- 
tions to probationary good conduct would be leſ- 
ſened, but that the very eaſe of acquiſition would 
defeat the object propoſed, and, by inducing more to 
flock in through the expectation of advantage, the 
number would be increaſed with the promiſes of ſuc- 


ceſs, and the end deſired be perhaps more diſtant 
than ever. The clerical eſtabliſhment, like every 


thing elſe, has its gradations and ſtages of prefer- 
ment. If men were to ſtep at once into the fulleſt 
extent of advantage, there would be nothing left to 
inſpire emulation, and to invigorate hope. In the 
dull level plain of ſuch equality, all would ſtagnate; 
there would be no proſpective to awaken energy, and 
keep the ſpirit of action alive. Having filled the 
meaſure to the top, there would be wanting that in- 


centive to engage in purſuits, which conſtitutes an 


indiſpenſable and neceſſary ingredient in the cup of 
human happineſs. There would be %% neceſſity for 
that ſcrupulous obſervance of duty, which is always 
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the plea of merit, where any thing is to be ſought 
within the preferment of our condition. 


But it is the inſtitution altogether which the new 
legiſlators would aboliſh ; the very notion of religion 
is but the doatings of the nurſe, and the bugbears of 
the infant.” To render men fore under the ills of 
life, and mad under mortal calamities, would be 
to take the balm of religion which preaches patience 
and long ſuffering , and tells us not to fix our hearts 
upon the things of this world. The religious man views 
the pride of wealth and the pomp of power without 
one envious emotion. His ambition is (and a noble 
ambition it 1s) to fulfil all his duties which he owes as 
a man, a ſubject, and a Chriſtian. When the varied 
woes (but too numerous in the human lot !) inveſt 
him, he may ſuffer as a man, but he eventually tri- 
umphs as a Chriſtian. His faith ſmoothens the aſpe- 
rities of this world ; his hope teaches him to look be- 
yond it; and his charity qualifies his claims upon the 
mercy of his maker. Would you take from man 
theſe conſolations ? would you r1urder his peace here 
and hereafter ? would you convert his humility into 
arrogance, ; his charity into perſecution? in ſhort, 
would you render him ſordid, abje&, barbarous, diſ- 
obedient, riotous, turbulent, lawleſs, brutal, ſavage, 
and ſanguinary; only diſmantle the temples ot prayer, 
deſtroy the miniſters of religion, and clap the ſcroll 
of the Rights of Man into his hand, and the work is 
moſt thoroughly completed. 

| | | The 
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The only modeſt paſſage in your pamphlet is that 

in which you beg to be allowed to perſonate Herod,” 

and that 1s the only circumſtance in which you need 
not have beſought the privilege, but ſtood out boldly 
upon the merits of your pretenſions. As a ſlayer of 
innocents, it muſt be among your own ſect of politi- 
ticians only, that you need apprehend competition 
for the throne of the Jewiſh King. This imaginary 
aſſumption of royal authority appears at firft glance 
rather an incongruous defire of promotion in a pro- 
feſſed republican ; but it is a good blood-ſpilling ſitu- 
ation, and its ſanguinary graces may qualify the in- 
conſiſtence. What a frightful contraſt have we be- 
tween Jeſus of Nazareth aud Edmund Burke p Really 
Mr. WAxEFIELD, I know but few men who could 
eſcape that compariſon without a very deep ſhade of 
- turpitude ; but I know many, many men leſs able to 
to bear that parallel, than the gentleman mentioned 
in your bloated exclamation · I cannot imagine that 
you yourſelf were very anxious about imitating that 
divine model, when you wrote that ſentence. Your 
piety, in this inſtance, is of a very doubtfub nature. 
I think it is St. Auguſtine who ſays © Religionts ſum- 
ma et imitari quem cotes.” You have not imitated 
Jeſus of Nazareth.—I ſhould be warranted, at leaſt, 


in ſound logic, in drawing a concluſion, which B ſhall 
withhold, 


He muſt be a very great i to truth who 
would compliment you on the chriſtian benignity 
F 3 diſ- 
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diſplayed in your mention of Mr. Wilberforce. This 
gentleman has undertaken to deſtroy the moſt ſyſte- 
matic tiſſue of enormous criminality, in which mul- 
titudinous ſorts of vice contend with each other for a 
maſtery, that ever was yet held up for the abhor- 
rence of mankind. His ſteady perſeverance, his mild 
but manly virtues have brought before the juſtice of 
his country the diſgraceful iniquity, which outraged 
every principle human and divine. There was ſuch 
a complexity in this guilt, ſuch a cloſe-wrought, 
well blended texture of ſturdy deſtruction in this 
fabric of abomination as would have diſcouraged a 
zeal leſs firmly founded in inherent virtue yet he has 
perſevered ; and, may he live to enjoy the delight of 
thinking that he has been ſucceſsful in ſo grand, fo 
noble, and ſo ſublime a triumph of humanity. The 
ſlave trade is, take it for all, in all the moſt compre- 
henſive circle of well-ſtowed cloſely-packed infamy 
that ever rouſed the ſhame, repentance, and retribu- 
tion of a nation. It is horrible in all ſtages, degrees 
and iflues. It is begun in avarice; continued in tear- 
ing through every dear emotion of the heart; in 
dragging men from every generous charm in life, 
from all the ſweets of kindred and the bonds of love, 
in wreſting them from their country—never to return ! 
in a noiſome, loathſome, grinding captivity, (fad me- 
dicine | that the torture of the body ſhould be all 
that can call the mind off from its agonies—that the 


galling of the chain ſhould cheat the pangs of the 


heart !) ſhut out from the cheapeſt gift of nature 
free 


E 
free ait Among ſtrangers pitileſs to their ſuffering 
thus it is continued, and it ends in eternal exile, 
ſtripes, labour, and death! And for what? To in- 
dulge the palate of over-bloated ſwollen luxury!!! 


Even the policy of this curſed traffic 1s queſtion- 
able—but if it were not, and that even the worldly 
ruin of thouſands awaited its abolition, it ought not— 
nay, it would be a crime, to delay it a moment. 


And Mr. Wilberforce, Sir, the virtuous enthuſiaſt, 
who meditated, and has, I truſt, already moved from 
its ſecurity, this gigantic idol of vice to which ava- 
rice bowed—he, even he, is—not the advocate of the 
| writhing, exiled poor African but * politico- 
theological Satyr!“ 


That Jeſus whoſe name you have prophaned by idle 
and irreverent uſes, preached indeed peace among 
men. He commanded us 0 do good to all men, with- 
out eſtimating in the lovely morality of his goſpel the 
roſes and lillies of Britiſh beauty, or the honeſt duſk 
of the untutored African He ſpoke of man in the 
vaſt comprehenſion of humanity. Of ſuch and other 
precepts from the ſame divine ſource, I believe Mr. 
Wilberforce to be incomparatively a better practioner 
than you are —and if he is a polilico-theological 
« Satyr—whoſe God is Melock—whoſe Chrift is a 
« fanatic juggler, whoſe faith is credulity, whoſe reli- 
40 ben is a teremonial of paltry ſervices, and whoſe 
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« morality is a complication of all unrighteouſueſs,” if 
he is complimented with this flatulent farrago, be- 
cauſe he has arrayed himſelf againſt the enemies of his 
country internally and externally, we all know from 
this circumſtance how to eſtimate your religion as 
eaſily as your politics, . 


Had you inverted the order of your book, as you 
have the ſenſe of moſt of which it contains, I ſhouldnot 
have proceeded beyond this laſt mentioned rhapſody 
of political delirium. Strong ſymptoms announce the 
diſeaſes of the mind as well as thoſe of the body; and 
the nature of your doctrincs as well as the temper 
with which they are uſed, no more indicate a proper 
equipoiſe in your intellectual temperament, than con- 
vulſions prove a vigorous ſtate of the bodily frame. 
The indiſcretion of your zeal has taken away the ſting 
of your abuſe, You ſtrike at random. You'wage 
war like a man on a forlorn hope; you are deſirous 
to deal your blow before defeat reaches you; and al- 
ways miſſing the right line of the object you wound 
yourſelf, You play with a two-edged weapon; and 
your own - inſecurity is increaſed, according to the 
fury with which you brandiſh it. You have charged 
Mr. Burke with a deſertion from his political prin- 
ciples, which you have not undertaken to prove, and 
which if you had, you could not have eſtabliſhed, 
Your accuſations are irregular aſſertions, and your 
convictions are coarſe reproaches. In every ſtep you 
have made, you have tramamelled yourſelf with con- 

tradictory 
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tradictory implications and hoſtile ftatements. An 
advocate for humanity, and the bewailer of war, you 
| ſound the trumpet of revolutionary uproar. The 

panegyriſt of the Duke of Bedford, you diſcredit him. 
Suffer your friends, Sir, to remain unmoleſted; pro- 
mote not their declenſion in the public judgment, by 
attempting to be their apologiſt. Your praiſe is fatal. 
If you would ſerve them, oppole them ; for that will 
be at leaſt harmleſs ; and will afford them a negative 
triumph. Appealing to the holy author of our re- 
ligion, you belie his precepts in the very appeal you 
make. You mentiou him but to make his names 
auxiliary to the reviling of another—The enemy of 
all religion could not act more infidjouſly. 


I have more to ſay to your political principles than 
to thoſe of any other nature: it was theſe alone 
which provoked fuch animadverſions as I have made. 
A ſenſe of their want of generoſity and truth, where 
they were directed againſt individuals, arid of their be- 
ing extravagant, unqualified, and dangerous where 
they were generally uſed, has called forth the oppoſi - 
tion which I have made againſt them, The private 
ſpeculations of the contemplative ſtudent I ſhall never 
diſturb, through any emotions of contempt or aver- 
ſions to which they may give birth; but every pro- 
mulged opinion it is within the privilege of every man 
to diſcuſs, if he will take the trouble, 


1 like 
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I like not the Vandaliſm which has ſo deeply taint- 
ed the opinions of the day. I diſlike the ungenerous 
illiberal turn of ſentiment which is endeavoured to be 
compounded in our habits of thinking ; and I am 
hoſtile to that pert contempt for antiquity—for our 
own national antiquity, which is among the boaſt of 
our coxcomb Solons. The faſtuous philoſophers of 
the day decry whatever is not calculable according to 
their political arithmetic. — 

@gordly Yu e vu, e ah 
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Sudden wiſdom is not the ſafeſt and antiquity has 
always ſomething to reward attention. I believe moſt 
implicitly that the ſtorm 


—— Which has ſpoil'd the world's ſweet peace! 


is beginning to ſubſide, and. will ſoon be lulled into 
cuſtomary repoſe ; but, until the horizon becomes 
clear, and our views unclouded, the frowns of the 
the tempeſt ought to be well marked, and every man 
owes as a duty his vigilance and his efforts, however 
humble, to the general ſervice. 


THOMAS TOWNSHEND. 


. 
__ 


[In the eighteenth line of the tenth page, the word 
ſanient ſhould be rendered falutery. ] 


LETTER II. 


— 


A LETTER 


TO THE 


HON. SOMERSET LOWRY CORRY. 


Se. Sc. Sc. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


O your excellent and candid diſpoſition, the 
ſubje& which I have introduced for diſcuſſion 

in the following pages, can afford but few emotions 
of pleaſure. I am ſure you will lament with me, that 
the contending ſentiments of writers upon temporary 
ſubjects in political affairs, are now ſeldom urged 
with any other purpoſe, than to wound individual 


Character, without illuminating or enforcing the con- 
tradictory principles in diſpute. A coarſe and almoſt 


ſavage perſonality has uſurped the place of liberal 
argument and generous oppoſition. Spleen ſoured 
into malevolence, reſentment pointed into malice, 
and vehement acrimonious invective as little qualified 
by decency as ſupported by truth, form but an un- 
inviting ſubject of peruſal to an open and ingenuous 
mind. Yet, Sir, of ſuch a compound is the 


pamphlet 


j * 
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pamphlet of Mr. MIL Es: a moſt infixed principle 
of induſtrious enmity pervades every page of it. The 
circle in which the fury of the writer raves is capa- 
cious ; but the zeal of his motives ſeems poignant 


enough to admit of a larger extenſion. In political 


obloquy the pamphlet of Mr. MIL Es on the ſubject 
of A Letter addreſſed by Mr. Burke to a Noble Lord, 
ſtands an unparalled «nique. I ſhould have been 
aſhamed of myſelf, and ſuſpected my nature to have 
been imperfectly conſtructed, if I could have read ſix 


pages of it without abhorrence. 


A more timorous candidate for public notice would 
have weighed the diſgraces of ſuch a publication, 
even againſt the incitements of his diſpoſition, The 
perſonal triumph of traducing, inſulting, and in- 
juring in his reputation an old man; one who had 
waſted a long and vigorous life in the nobleſt fulfil- 
ment of his duties to his country, which the moſt diſ- 
intereſted zeal united with the higheſt gifts of the 
underſtanding could complete—a man ſmoothening 
the ſlope of life in a harmleſs and peaceful retire- 
ment, and who has need of all the conſolations of 
this world to ſoften the bittereſt of human calami- 
ties—a triumph gained in the exacerbations of ma- 
levolence over ſuch a man, is one of the moſt de- 
praved defires which the luſt of "_—_— enmity 
is capable of requiring. 


But 


= 
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But it is in the moral as in the phyſical world. Na- 
ture marks every deviation from her plain ſyſtems, 
with ſuch explicit deſignation, that the very exerciſe 
of the evil becomes our ſafeguard, by the attention 
which it induces, and the caution which it excites. 
The moral imperfections of the heart cannot be ex- 
erted, without blending with the very act itſelf thoſe 
traits by which the ſhades of vice and guilt are depict- 
ed, and which provoke in our breaſts, at the inſtant 
of obſervation, an inſtinctive alarm or abhorrence. 


Of Mr. MILES I have no knowledge. I have read 
and execrated his pamphlet: from that I muſt judge 
of him; by the evidences which it contains, and by 
the fair unforced conſtruction of his ſentiments. The 
general complexion of human failings and reſentments 
are too powerleſs for ſuch mighty exertions of male- 
volence. A conſtitutional bias of the author ſeems 
to preponderate throughout. There is a mind in it, 
a caſt of deleterious thinking beyond the ordinary 
miſchiefs of the mortal temper. Sometimes it rages 
with volcanic might, pouring a hot lava of reproach 
which ſcorches even the foul crater from whence it 
iſſues; and ſometimes it ſtands in ſullen meditated 
peſtilence—like the deadly breathings of the Upas 
tree, which deſolates all aronnd it, and ſtands itſelf, 
amid the circle of its own deſtruction, a lonely, 
avoided, and abhorred principle of evil. Sometimes 
we ſee the angry ranting railer; and at other times 

the 
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the corroſions of the ſedate thinking man, whoſe black 
blood runs temperately bad. | | 


A man unacquainted with public character would 
be tempted, from ſuch a production, to imagine that 
the perſon who forms the ſubject of it was a being in 
the lowlieſt ſtage of moral declenfion. He would 
never be led to ſuppoſe that he was a man whoſe 
public ſervices are conſiderable ; whoſe exuberance 
of mind has enabled his country to diſpute, ſucceſs- 
fully too , the palm of eloquence with the moſt bril- 
hant productions of Greece and Rome ; whoſe re- 
ſources through life were rather competent than 
affluent ; who was too humble for envy, and too 
high in the exaltation of his mind for competition ; 
who, labouring under private afflictions in his retreat 


from the world, was deemed worthy of royal benevo- 


lence, at a time when his ſervices could not be im- 
portant enough to incur the ſuſpicion of a bargain, 
and when ſomething was wanting to gild the evening 
of a troublous life, agitated and diſturbed in public 
avocations. | 


It is not, my dear Sir, very extraordinary, that 
men ſhould differ about modifications of the ſame 
ſubject; or that they ſhould diſagree on points 
merely different—but that they ſhould view the ſame 
thing in oppoſite and contrary lights, is perhaps not a 
little wonderful. My judgment, and that of Mr. 


— are thus + in the moſt diſtant extre- 
mities 


( 8: ) 
mitirs of opinion with teſpe&t to Mr. Bun x E. On 
this ſubject, in all points of opinion we are antipotles 
to each other. He conſiders him as a zealot and a 
bigot in the Romiſh form of Chriſtian worſhip, —l as 
4 fixed proteſtant. He. views him in the light of an 
inronfiftent man in his public character; I, in that of 
one of the not confitent of the preſent times. He 
aſſerts that he has ſtunned the people of this country, 
with ringing changes in coarſe and inſipid abuſe of 
the French Revolution; I maintain that he has not 
ſaid more than he ought on that ſubject; that he 
awakened the people of this country to a ſenſe. of 
their danger; and that it was not a chimerical appre- 
henſion which operated in his mind, but a well- 
founded: convictiom of thoſe evils which Mr, Miles 
himſelf corroborates in his own Pamphlets upon the 
. ſame ſubject. The difference between thoſe gentle- 
men's faculties of mind (and immenſe indeed is that 
difference) renders alone the diſſimilarity between their 
writings on the French Revolution. Mr. Burke, a 
ftateſman and philoſopher, ſaw and foretold what, has 

fince happened ; Mr. Miles, accidentally qualified for 
publication by a reſidence on the Continent during 
the early part of the calamities of France, did. not 
tee or foretell; but when the taing happened, ace 
cording to the prediction, he fell in with it on its 
farther progreſs; and gave ſome additional ſtrength 

to what Mr. Burke had developed. 


. 


. 
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I differ from Mr. Miles in various other matters, 


which, as I proceed, I ſhall combat, without fear of 


beg leave to call your attention to the very firſt 


ſentence in Mr. MiLES's letter; among other ex- 


preſſions, it has the following meaning and words .: 


It was imagined—that he would have ſought a 
refuge in his breviary from all the multiplied morti- 
fications to which he has been expoſed by a mind de- 
- baſed, crippled, and ulcerated even to a er, 
by a conſciouinneſs of verſatile guilt.” 7 


. Here, Sir, the nenten of Mr. Burke's religion 
is as falſe as the ſpirit of the paſſage is ſcurrilous. 
oo ſuch a beginning what is to „ 


I think it neceſſary to mention another paſſage, 
merely for the peremptory fa/ſehood which it contains; 
though conſidered in any other way, it is trivial and 
unimportant. 


« Tt is neceſſary to inform you, that he commenced 
« his ſtudies under the Jeſuits, and finiſhed them 
% under the ſophiſts.”—page 84. | 


This gentleman has, indeed, a very daſhing con- 
tempt for that old-faſhioned quality, truth. Had 
* | as 


he 
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he thought proper to have given it a kindlier recep- 
tion in his pages, he would have removed one mate- 
rial objection to the credit of his aſſertions. Mr. 
Mr. Burke commenced his ſtudies under a preceptor 
of the Quaker ſect, and he finiſhed them in Trinity 
College, in Dublin—a College of a moſt rigid obſerv- 
ance in every eſſential principle and practice of the 
eſtabliſhed religion; of exemplary moral diſcipline 
and of as much elegant, folid, and profound learn- 
ing, as any other ſeminary in Europe. 


You will ſoon know how to eſtimate in the full 
meaſure of the moſt ſcrupulous juſtice, the diſbe- 
lief with which you are to receive the ſtatements of 
this angry pamphleteer. The Roman Catholic reli- 
gion becomes the firſt ſubject of invective to his in- 
ſatiate fury; for ſeveral pages he lays about him in 
all the philoſophical Quixotiſm of the day, runs 
headlong at the windmills of the ancient ſuperſti- 
tions, and ruſhes with a mad zeal to accelerate the 


_ decadence of the Romiſh worſhip. All the myſte- 


ries and ceremonies which faith, folly, or enthufiaſm, 
had invented, are lumped together in one groſs 
maſs, and held out to derifion by this active cru- 
ſader; and the form of Catholic worſhip being 
thus reviled and diſcredited, is paſted up againſt. 
the character of Mr. Burke, and an adſcititious con? 
nexion endeavoured to be forced between them. 


G 2 « From 


1 
* From the very moment that freedom dawned 
4 in France, from that very inſtant, and before 
e even preſcience itſelf could foreſee the wild and 
« mercileſs fury with which the beauteous ſtatue of 
liberty has been polluted, mutilated, and defiled 
« in that diſtracted country, Mr. Burke's efforts 
« were exerted to preſerve to its ſleek and pamper- 
ed clergy the full monopoly they enjoyed for ages 
<« in the profitable barter of relics, miracles, diſpen- 
“ ſations, plenary indulgences, pardons, and all the 
« diſguſting buffooneries which impoſture aided by 
« credulity and power had contrived, manufactur- 
© ed, and converted into ſtable, lucrative, mer- 
t chantable commodities, for the triple purpoſe of 
« enriching a profligate voluptuous prieſthood, co- 
C zening the deluded nations of the earth, and bru- 
e talizing the human ſpecies over the whole _ of 
< the habitable e 4 | | 


« This fraudulent blaſphemous barter Mr.1 Burke 
* feems anxious to preſerve under the ſtale, flimſy 
« pretext, that all enn ought to be held 
6 ſacred. „Page 8. s 


This reveller in the ſlanderous banquet of his own 
preparation, would glut himſelf with obloquy, and 
| ſeaſon every act to his own diſtempered palate. The 
very humanity of Mr. Burke is diſtorted into a ſu- 
perſtitious, motive to charity; and he 1s remanded 


to his 8 2 and his beads, becauſe he affords oc- 
caſionally 


( & ) 

caſionally the ſanctuary of his houſe to a ſew exiled 
clergymen of the Romiſh church ; and thus an argu- 
ment in favour of his benevolence, 1s endeavoured 
to be perverted into a proof of his adopting the 
tenets of thoſe, who are confoled by his tenderneſs 
and nouriſhed by his hoſpitality. You will be 
aſtoniſhed at this. You know that the charities 
which we beſtow on the ſufferings of our fellow-crea- 
tures, who {warm in the liſts of miſery, ſpring from 
ſome of the ſoftest and the ſweeteſt qualities of our 
nature; that the weakneſſes, the folhes, or the vices 
of the wretch whom we fuccour, are not the traffic 
for which we exchange our benevolence—but yon 
do not know to what debaſed conſtructions a party 
ſcribbler can deſcend. 


Never I believe was the impudence of party-ſpirit 
ſtretched to ſo vile an extent, as in the attempts 
which have been made moſt unbluthingly in con- 
tempt of all ſenſe and judgment to difcredit the 
principles of Mr. Burke's book upon the Revolu- 
tion in France. An outcry has been raifed againft 
that book, as containing ſentiments in favour of 
deſpotiſm, and againft all forms of free Govern- 
ment. Permit me to remind you of what you al- 
ready know, that this book, this reviled and abufed 
publication is not againft the freedom of France, or 
of any other country, but againſt the miſuſe which the 
metaphyſical legiſlators of France made of the mate- 
rials which they had in their hands, | 
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The ancient government of that country effete 
and worn, yielded up with languid ſtruggles its ex- 
iſtence to the evils which aſſailed it. A rich ſtore of 
materials ſeaſoned by the uſes of ages, not green and 
immature, but approved by time, lay in the hands 
of the French legiſlators. To operate upon ſo im- 
portant a ſubject, to aſſimilate the miſcellaneous 
complexity of reaſon and folly, paſſions and preju- 
dices, ideal wants and animal neceſſities, generous free- 
dom and wholeſome reſtraint formed a mighty object 
for the zeal of virtue, and the purpoſes of wiſdom. 
To mould a frame of government which may regard 
the actual practicable preſervation of the real rights 
of aſſociated man; to render equality not à cauſe, 
but an effect emanating from the ſpirit of equitable 
codes of laws, and cheriſhed by a liberal and gene- 
rous opinion; to make all the motley varieties in the 
irregular compoſition of our natures ſubſervient to 
ſuch noble aims, may well be among the proudeſt 
labours of virtue and genius. With ſuch views the 
legiſlators of France might have eternized their me- 
mories, by giving to their country a rational and vi- 
gorous frame of civil liberty. But the principles on 


which they proceeded to act were utterly inconſiſtent 


with ſuch ends. They regarded only abſtract metaphy- 
ſical perfection. Mr. Burke combated and decried thoſe 


principles, He did not profeſs himſelf inimical to the 


freedom of France, On the contrary, anxious that 
France ſhould have a free government, he herefore 
reprobated the conduct and principles of the leading 


men 


n 


r 
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men in the Revolution, who went upon ſpeculations 
deſtructive to this great object. 


Obſerve, Sir, what he ſays in the very firſt page of 
his book—* You, ſee, Sir, by the long letter I have 
e tranſmitted to you, that though I do moſt heartily 
& wiſh that France may be animated by a ſpirit of ra- 
e tional liberty, and that I think you bound, in all 
e honeſt policy, to provide a permanent body in which 
te that ſpirit may reſide, and an effeftual organ by 
e hich it may act, it is my misfortune to entertain 
« great doubts concerning ſeveral material points in 
*« your late tranſactions.” 


You perceive, my dear Sir, that Mr. Burke obje&s 
to material points in the conduct of the men in power 
in France, and not to the freedom, not to the ſpirit of 
rational liberty which might inſure the happineſs of 
that nation. This ſpirit winds along the eloquent 
lapſe of all he has written upon that ſubject. He 
takes care upon all occaſions to ſignify that he has in 


his contemplation the civil ſocial man and no other ; and 


in the progreſs of his inveſtigation of the legiſlators 
in Paris, and their actions in that capacity, he even- 
tually and in an eaſy order takes notice of their pillage 
of the clerical revenues. 


In the whole of what he has ſaid upon this ſubject, 
and he has left nothing unſaid, there does not occur 
one ſolitary paſſage upon which the indecent railings 
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of Mr. Miles can be laid—no, far from it. Mr. Burke 


does not in any one ſentence of his book, dilate upon 
the merits of the Roman Catholic religion, as conſi- 
dered with other modes of Chriſtian worſhip. He 
does not exalt it to any ſupremacy ; he does not beſtow 


praiſes upon it becauſe it is merely the religion of the 


church of Rome, but as being the national religion of 
France, and a form of chriſtianity oppoſed to iuIE- 
TY. National impiety he knew would naturally fol- 
low the abolition of all Chriſtian rites of worſhip ; and 
he therefore reprobated the deſtruction of a religion 
which was not followed by any other ſubſtituted form 
of chriſtianity, | 


There is an inherent principle of timidity, perhaps 
it is a religious inſtinct in our natures, which will ever 
render the mind deſirous of clinging to ſome form of 
religion, ſoothing to that querulous ſtate of the ſoul 


to which our difficulties in life reduce us. It is a 
ſavage outrage upon our natures to endeavour to b. 


phiſticate us out of our innate diſpoſitions, and fwil: 
ling us with philoſophical infidelity, to give us a 
drunken courage to mock at Heaven. But this ine- 
briation oſ the ſoul muſt at laſt ſubſide; ; and in the 
repentance of debauchery there is no certainty of our 
not running into the extreme of ſome low illiberal 
ſuperſtition which the zeal of penitence may qualify 
to our fears. 
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You cannot but have obſerved that Mr. Burke 
has not in his book oppoſed one religion to another, 
but an ancient eſtabliſhed religinn to a ſavage unnatu- 


« Violently condemning neither the Greek, nor 
&« Armenian, nor, fince heats are ſubſided, the Roman 
„ ſyſtem of religion, we prefer the proteſtant ; not 
* becauſe we think it has leſs of the Chriſtian religion 
« in it, but becauſe in our judgment it has more.“ 
—Refleflions, Sc. page 134. 


« We know, and what is better, we feel inwardly, 
« that religion is the baſis of civil ſociety, and the 
« ſource af all good and of all comfort. In England 
*« we are ſo convinced of this, that there is no ruſt of 
* ſuperſtition with which the accumulated abſurdity 
* of the human mind might have cruſted it over in 
the courſe of ages, that ninety-nine in an hundred 
* of the people of England would not prefer to 11+ 
* PIETY.” —[bid. 


, | 1 ; 
I believe theſe incontrovertible inſtances of what 
Mr. Burke had in view, defeat in the completeſt de» 


gree thoſe coarſe levities with which Mr. Miles has 


thought proper to convey his ſentiments, He wanted 
to place the monk's cowl (not for its affimilation with 


the aſpect of his mind, but for its incongruity on (Mr. 
Burke's head. Deriſion is his purpoſe; and his ribal- 


dry 
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dry 1s as inapplicable as his arguments are uncon- 
ee | 


A get of men who, like the ſophiſtical legiſlators of 
France, intended to improve the ſcience of govern- 
ment not only in their own nation, but throughout 
all —— ; and not only when they had com- 

pleted 


* 


® Since a revolution, the moſt wonderful in its nature, and moſt 
terrible in its effects, ſubveried the ancient monarchy of France, 
and menaced the different ſlates of Europe with a change, not only 
in their political ſyſtem, but in their laws, manners, and opinions 
Page 12.---1he conduct of France towards Great Britain examined 
by WII LIAN Miles, | 


It was impoſſible but that this language from its being uniformly 
held, and invariably addreſſed to all Engliſhmen, ſhould make an 
' impreſſion on /ome; and whenever this happened, they were inſtantly 
deſired to recommend it to their eountrymen. Hence the mine in- 
tended to be laid, and which one of the chiefs (M. de la Fayette,) 
of the revolution in 1789, repeatedly aſſured me would be Fe 2 


Sprung in Ireland, and afterwards in England. 


Infected with the contagion cf the times, and intoxicated with 

the popularity of the moment, M. de la Fayette, was inſenſible of 
the impropriety of hazarding aſſertions which expoſed him to the ſuſ- 
picion of ſecretly wiſhing to excite thoſe revolutions, which he an- 
nounced as inevitable; and this idea, fo injurious to his character, 
ſeems confirmed by the freedom with which the people about him 
were permitted every day after dinner, to harangue on the blemiſhes 
and defects of other Governments, and particularly on that of 
Great Britain 


His 
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pleted their own government, but who while they lay 
in the very rubbiſh and ruins of juriſprudence, under- 
took revolutionary jobs in other countries, and par- 
ticu- 


His extreme hofpitality brought a vaſt concourſe of people toge- 
ther, and his drawing-room until ſeven o'clock was every evening 
crowded with natives and ftrangers ; tho former of whom ſeemed to 


6 infinitely more anxious to provide {ſtems of grvernment for other na- 


tions than to ſettle that of their own. Their pretended concern, that 
«« a people who had been the firſt to give an example of liberty to 
others ſhould have made ſo poor a progreſs in it themſelves,” was 
accompanied by exhortations to confider France as a model, with 
offers of fraternity if the advice ſhould be adopted !.---Page 67, 
Ibid, 


All chis and more was written by Mr. Miles in the year 1793 2 


Now let us ſee what was written by Mr. Burke in the year 
1790. | 


The ſpirit of proſelytiſm attends this ſpirit of fanaticiſm. They 
have ſocieties to cabal and correſpond at home and abroad for the 
propagation of their tenets, The Republic of Berne, one of the 
happieſt and the moſt proſperous, and the beſt governed countries 
npon earth, is one of the great objects at the deſtruction of which 
they aim, Iam told they have in ſome meaſure ſucceeded in ſow- 
ing there the ſeeds of diſcontent, They are buſy throughout 
Germany, Spain and Italy have not been untried. England is not 
left out of the comprehenſive ſcheme of their malignant charity ; 


and in England we find thoſe who ſtretch out their arms to 


them, who recommend their examples from more than one pulpit, 
and who chooſe in more than one periodical meeting, publicly to 
correſpond with them, to applaud them, aud ts hold them wp as ob- 
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ticularly in England; ſuch legiſlators indeed afforded 
but unpromiſing proofs of their moderation and wiſ- 


dom in their very outſet. They began with abo- 


liſh- 


Jer of imitation ; who receive from them tokens of confraternity, ard 

ſtandards conſecrated amid their rites and myſteries, who ſuggeſt 
to them leagues.of perpetual amity, at the very time when the power 
to which our conſtitation has ſexclufively delegated the federative 
capacity of this kingdom, may find it expedient to make war upon 
them.---Burke's Reflections, &c. page 228. 


% You imagined that while the Britiſh government exiſted, you 


eould not depend upon its friendſhip, and in caſe of foreign hoſti- 


lity that you had no affurance of its neutrality. You conſidered 
its Subverſion as a meaſure of neceſſity on the completion of which 
your Revolution, which had added to the general confuſion with- 
out diminiſhing the general diſtreſs, entirely depended. You 
ADOPTED THIS, AS A PRINCIFLE IN 1989, AND NEVER LOST 
9IGHT 02 IT,” Appendix to Conduct of France towards Great 
Britain, examined by Mr. Miles, page 246. 


There are two points on which I am much ſurpriſed that any 


difference of opinion ſhould exiit. The firſt of theſe is, that France 


began to meditate the ſubverfion of the Britiſh Government, the 
very inſtant almeft that ſhe had deſtroyed the Baſtile, and that ſhe 
was encourgged to proceed on her criminal deſigns by ſeveral people 
in (different parts of the Briliſb dominions.-—Page' 65. The Author of 
a Letter io the Duke of Grafton, vindicated from the Charge of 
Democracy, by Mr. Miles. 


No wonder that Mr. Burke has rang the changes upon the French 
revolution. His foreſight is approved, his predictions confirmed, 
| his 
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lining that, which, of all others, is the moſt effen- 
tial compacting power in ſociety, the right to pro- 
perty. No matter who the ſufferers were ; this very 
marrow of a civilized ſtate was ſcooped out, and pro- 
fligately laviſhed, while the hollow bone was thrown 
to the hungry multitude. It ſignified but little on 
whom, or on what claſs, the depredation was com- 
mitted ; the principle was bad, and was but too cer- 
tain an omen of all the varied Ee which filed 
8 the ſequence. 


Such a violation of right in a nation preſuming ta 
a high rank among crviliſed ſtates, incurred the ani- 
madyerſions' of Mr. Burke—not as a Roman Ca- 
tholic, but as a ſtateſman. 


«© But this act of ſeizure of property, it ſeems, is 
a judgment in law, and not a confiſcation. They 


his alarms ſubſtantiated, his zeal qualified, and his public ſervices 
confirmed—By whom? Not by the partialities of friendſhip, or the 
concurrence of prejudices ; but by one of his moſt active and inve- 
terate enemies Mr. William Miles. Under fuch convictions 
could Mr. Burke have ſaid too much in calling upon the unſuſpect- 
ing temper of his country to rouſe, and take the alarm? When 
evils of ſo flagitious a nature impended, could there be any ſack 
thing as exceſs of acal ? Impoſfible. And yet this is the man who 
thus profitably and happily for his country cloſed his political ca- 


reer with ſuch falutary appriſals of danger This is the man to 


whom the royal benevolence is queſtioned by a baffled and irritated 
party. 1 


have 
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have, it ſeems, found out in the academies of the Pa- 
ais Royale and the Jacobins, that certain men had 
no right to the poſſeſſions which they held under law, 
uſage, the deciſions of courts, and the accumulated 
preſcriptions of a thouſand years. They ſay that 
eccleſiaſtics are fictitious perſons, creatures of the 
| Nate; whom at pleaſure they may deſtroy, and of 
courſe limit and modify in every particular; that the 
goods they poſſeſs are not properly theirs, but belong 
to the ſtate which created the fiction ; and we are 
therefore not to trouble ourſelves with what is done 
towards them in their conſtructive character. Of 
what import is it under what names you injure men, 
and deprive them of the juſt emoluments of a pro- 
feſſion in which they were not only permitted, but 
encouraged by the ſtate to engage; and upon the 
ſuppoſed certainty of which emoluments they had 
formed the plan of their lives, contracted debts, and 
led multitudes to an entire dependance — * 4 
-—1 58, Lid. 


The * particular mention which this eloquent 
ſtateſman makes of the French clergy is couched in 
terms as little favourable to Mr. Miles's abuſe: 


If your clergy, or any clergy, ſhould ſhow them- 
&« ſelves vicious beyond the fair bounds allowed to 
«© human infirmity, and to thoſe —.— faults, 

fr 


* which can hardly be ſeparat om profeſſional 
« virtues, — their vices never can countenance 
cc the 


( vs )} 


the exerciſe of oppreſſion, I do admit that they 
« would naturally have the effect of abating very 
„ much of our indignation againſt the tyrants who 
cc exceed meaſure. and juſtice in their puniſhment. 
I can allow in clergymen, through all their divifions, 
** ſome tenaciouſneſs of their own opinion; ſome 
«, overflowing of zeal for its propagation ; ſome pre- 
« dilection for their own ſtate and office; ſome at- 
ce tachment to the intereſt of their own corps; ſome 
preference to thoſe who liſten with docility to 
ce their doctrines, beyond thoſe who {corn and de- 
ride them. I allow all this, becauſe I am a man 
„„ who have to deal with men, and who would not 

through a, violence of toleration, run into the 
«, greateſt of all intolerance. I muſt bear with in- 
« firmities until they teſter. into crimes “. 


66 Undoubtedly, the natural progreſs of the paſſions, 9 
c from frailty to vice, ought ta be prevented. by 4 
« watchful eye and a firm hand. But is it true, that 
<« the body of your clergy had paſt thoſe limits of a 
«juſt allowance? From the general ſtyle. of your 
t late publications of all ſorts, one would be led to 
believe, that your clergy in France were a ſort of 


* Bat inſtitutions ſavour of ſuperſtition in their very principle; 
and they nouriſh it by a permanent and ſtanding influence. This [ 
& net mean to diſpute ; but this ought not to hinder you from deriving 
Hen fi ſuperſtition itſelf any ſource which may thence be furniſhed for 
the public advantage.---Page 235, Burke's Reflections, &c. 


mon- 
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* monſters ; an horrible compound of ſuperſlition, 
« ipnorance, floth, fraud, avarice, and tyranny. But 
„is this true? Is it true, that the lapſe of time, 
« the ceſſation of conflicting intereſts, the woful ex- 
c perience of the evils reſulting from party rage, 
te have no ſort of influence, gradually to meliorate 
c their minds? Is it true, that they were daily re- 
«© newing invaſions on the civil power, troubling the 
& domeſtic quiet of their country, and rendeting the 
ti operations of their government feeble and preca- 
c rious? Did they by every fraud endeavour to in- 
« creaſe their eſtates? Did they uſe to exceed the 
due demands on eftates that were their own? Or 
&< ngidly ſcrewingup right in to wrong, did they con- 
« yert a legal claim into a vexatious extortion ? 
When, not poſſeſſed of power, were they filled 
« with the vices of thoſe who envy it? Were they 
<«< enflamed with a violent litigious ſpirit of contro 
« yerly? Goaded on with the ambition of intel- 
ce ſectual ſovereignty, were they ready to fly in the 
« face of all magiſtracy, to fire churches, to maf- 
c facre the prieſts of other deſcriptions, to pull down 
& altars, and to make their way over the ruins of 
« ſubverted governments, to an empire of doctrine, 
« ſometimes flattering, ſometimes forcing the con- 


L ſciences of men from the juriſdiction of public in- 


« ſtitutions, into a ſubmiffion to their perſonal au- 
e thority, beginning with a claim of liberty, and 
e ending with an abuſe of power 25 


«<< Theſe, 


_— . 
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0 Theſe, or ſome of theſe, were the vices object - 
1% ed, and not wholly without foundation, to ſeveral 
& of the churchmen of former times, who belonged 
4 to the two great parties which then divided and 
« diſtracted Europe.” 


If there was in France, as in other countries there 
viſibly is, a great abatement rather than increaſe of 
theſe vices, inſtead of loading the preſent clergy with 


the crimes of other men, and the odious character of 


other times, in common equity they ought to be 
praiſed, encouraged, and ſupported in their depar- 
ture from a ſpirit which diſgraced their predeceſſors, 
and for having aſſumed a temper of mind and man- 
ners more ſuitable to their ſacred function.“ 


Page 213. Ibid. 


If I were to obtrude upon your attention a leſs re- 


ſtrained freedom of quotation from the writings of 


Mr. Burke, I could accumulate paſſage upon paſ- 
ſage, and page upon page, all tending to confirm the 
point I mean to uphold. That this gentleman can 
only be termed an advocate for Chriſtianity in gene- 
ral, without any bigotted predilections, and that all 
the common place farrago which Mr. Miles has ſo 
indecently objected to him, is utterly irrelevant, I 
believe is already tufficiently obvious to your 
mind. | 


H In 
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In corroboration of what I have averred, I ſhall 
beg leave to uſe another quotation on this ſubject, 
to ſhow more explicitly, that Mr. Burke was af- 
feed by fears for the deſtruction of the Chriſtian 
religion, and not moved to panegyric for any parti- 
cular form of it, unleſs we except what he has ſaid 
in favour of the Proteſtant faith *. 


In ſhort, Sir, it ſeems to me, that this new ec- 
« clefiaſtical eſtabliſhiment is intended only to be tem- 
« porary, and preparatory to the utter abolition UNDER 
* ANY OFITS FORMS, of the Chriſtian religion when- 
* ever the minds of men are prepared for this laſt ſtroke 
« apainſt it, by the accompliſhment of the plan 
« for bringing its miniſters into univerſal contempt. They 
„ who will not believe that the philophical fanatics 
e who guide in theſe matters, have long entertained 
« ſuch a defign, are utterly ignorant of their charac- 
« ter and proceedings. Theſe enthufiaſts do not 
« ſcruple to avow their opinion, that a ſtate can 
« fubſiſt without any religion better than with one; 
„ and that they are able to ſupply the place of any 
* good which may be in it by a project of their own, 
namely, by a fort of education they have ima- 
«« gined to be founded in a knowledge of the phyſical 
« wants of men, progreſſively carried on to an en- 
« lightened felf-intereſt, which, when well under- 

* ſtood, they tell us, will 5 with an intereſt 


> See Page $9. 
more 
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more enlarged and public. The ſcheme of this 
* education has been long known; of late they diſ- 
« tinguiſh it (as they have got an entire new nomen- 
« clature of technical terms), by the name of c:vir 
(c education. 


I ſhall not trouble you with any more proofs of 
a circumſtance ſelf-evidently exiſting. The retail» 
dealers. in traduction, who thus endeavour to hack 
and mangle one of the fineſt geniuſes of Europe, never 
think themſelves bound to prove any thing. In all 
the intermediate ſtages of character, from abject imbe- 
cillity to brutal ſlander, thoſe men indulge in their 
ſeveral modes of affertion, and ſeem to aſſume it as 
perfectly beyond the aflailance of diſpute, that their 
poſitions are above the want of corroboration or ar- 
gument. Generaliſſimo of all traducers ſtands Mr. 
Miles, with as little credit for argument as any of 
his fraternity, He declares of himſelf, that he is 
neither a party man, nor a reviler for hire; an aſſer- 
tion, which ſets even palliation beyond his reach. — 
Poverty might be @ diſgraceful excuſe for enormity ; 
and ſome latent ſparks of virtue may lurk in a ſoul 
obliged to proſtitute itſelf for hire, and compelled, by 
the niggardlineſs of fortune, to ſubdue generous emo- 
tions, and be ſubſervient to a mind more dull and 
more guilty : but a volunteer in calumny, in loath - 
ſome vilifying abuſe, without one trait of elegant 
ſatire, without the moſt ſolitary inſtance of attic - 
poignancy, in one hundred pages of dulneſs, falſe- 
H 2 hood, 
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hood, groſſneſs, inflated exotiſm, and brutal obdu- 
racy of ſou}, - where are we to ſeek for motives and 
excuſes? 


A looſe and inaccurate writer, this man has lately 
incurred the public attention, on account of a few 
pamphlets publiſhed ſince the war. In all his produc- 
tions, the venom of abuſe taints with a ſickly hue the 
green ſour ſentiments of a man, whoſe ſoul never could 
praiſe. The Prince of Wales, the Duke of Grafton, 
and Mr. Burke, have been all doomed to the ſad 
repaſt of glutting the grinning hunger of this infatiate 
OoRE. The former was as probable a victim as any 
other: he poſſeſſed thoſe excellencies which only 
haſtened and aggravated his doom. Elegant .and po- 
lite, refined and cultivated, the graces of a gentleman 
unite with the generous magnificence of a Prince.— 
The friend - of genius, the patron of the arts, his 


| liberality was not meaſured by the frigid moderation 


which the dwarfiſh prudence of humble life would 
preſcribe. He ought to be judged—not by ſour œco- 
nomiſts in theory, but by a fair and manly conſi- 


deration of his proud rank and dignified exaltation. 
The auguſt hope of the greateſt empire on the globe 


ſhould not have his munificence meaſured by cuſtom- 
ary limits ;—the very exceſſes of great and noble 
qualifications are decorous to a Prince of Wales. 
What is relatively imprudent, may be poſitively ex- 
cellent. Every thing is affe de q by circumſtances. 
But the narrow little nnn ſpirit, which is now 
. - = | called 


n 
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called philoſophy, precludes every generous conſtruc. 
tion of men's actions; and to have ſolicited from his 
country a more liberal extenſion of income, that the 
rank of the Prince may correſpond with the qualities 
of the man, has ſubjected this exalted perſonage to 
feel the tomahawk of Mr. Miles. 


PDurus homo, atque odio poſſit qui vincere regem. 
Confidus, tumiduſque ; adeo ſermonis amari, 
Siſennas, Barros, ut equis præcurrerret albis. 


Hor. 


His tracts are, like the cave of Cacus, a vile * 
of mn and havoc. WE 


Hie ſpelunca fuit vaſto ſubmota receſſu 

Semi hominis Caci, facies quam dira tenebat 

Solis inacceſlam radiis, ſemperque recenti 

Cade tepebat humus ; foribũſque affixa ſuperbis | 

wn virum triſti * pallida tabo. 
| VIII. 


Unuſed to . he compliments the Miniſter 
ſo awkwardly, as to render this ſolitary. act of reſpect 
ſuſpicious in its motives. There ſeems to be a more 
intereſted air in his adulation than his profeſſions would 
encourage. He i calculated to make his fortune 
by flattery.”” —Certainly the art of beſtowing praiſe is 
not among the number of his talents. His manner of 
communicating the anecdotical part of his knowledge 
FO wth. ludicrous; his very effort to conceal cxpoſes 
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grofineſs and illiberality. He is like CowsL1# in 
the farce, after telling his tale, he plumes himſelf 
upon his ſecreſy, In the following paſſage, which 
JI quote for this purpoſe, you will have occaſion to 
notice the zeal of this good gentleman on behalf of 
public morals, 


« [ vill paſs over the ill- concealed debaucheries of 
e the religious of both ſexes of the Catholic religion, 
C whoſe vows ſhould bind them to prayers, abſtinence, 
« and chaſtity; I will forbear in compaſſion to the 
refugee biſhops from France (tender gentle 
« ſoul!) * all comments on the reiterated vous of 
e chaſtity and celibacy, which the clergy of their 
« perſuaſion voluntarily make in the face of heaven 
e and as voluntarily violate in the face of their miftreſſes 
„(What an excellent ſecret-monger I) neither will 
« 1 dwell on the well-authenticated tales of nuns 
« and friars, from the very firſt eſtabliſhment of 
% monaſteries, playing at Adam and Eve in their 


* ſubterraneous recefſes, running about from con- 
| & vent to convent like rabbits in their burrows, and 


« conſigning the wretched produce of their illicit 
„ amours to a premature diſſolution, before nature 


had ripened the miſerable embryos into _ or 


* exiſtence. Hage 11. 


In ths like fpautt he leaves eo tüm tetailers of fes 
9 dealer) the taſk of private 


anec- 
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anecdote and hiſtory. He will not croſs St. George's 
Claunel to inveſtigate the title-deeds of an. eftate frau- 
duleutly conveyed by a violated truſt. — The flory is till 
extant; and yet though theſe matters are wnwor- 
« thy & regard,” this good gentleman mentions 
what he would conceal in the moſt odious inuendos, 
and then prides himſelf upon a ſecreſy the reſult of 
his virtue. His talents at ſecreſy, and his virtues, I 
believe to be of a very aſſorting complexion. 


L have faid in a few pages back, that what Mr. 
BuRKE predicted in the year 1790, Mr. MILES 
narrated as having actually happened in France in 
1793. As far as the authority of ſuch a man can 
be creditable, it is curious to obſerve how he concurs 
in beſtowing celebrity upon the perſon whom he fo 
rancorouſly hates. Two of the leading men, but 
of oppoſite views and intereſts, in the Revolution 
« of 1789, repeatedly aſſured me in the ſummer of 
« 1790, that a Revolution in England was una- 
« voidable ; that the enlightened wiſdom of France 
* had demonſtrated the folly and danger of having 
two houſes of parliament, and the ſtill greater miſ- 
chief of allowing the King to poſſeſs the right of 
„ making peace and war, That the people of Eng- 
land animated by the example of Ireland, whoſe 
« volunteers would ſoon be aflembled in the cauſe 
« of freedom, would take the National Aſſembly 
« for its model, and by adopting its maxims and its 
6 . lay the foundation of an eternal alliance he- 
H 4 « tween 
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de tween the two empires, &c.”—* From hence 
* it is evident, that the project for ſubverting of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution was adopted almoſt as 
„ ſoon as the King of France was dragged in diſ- 
«, graceful triumph from Verſailles to Paris; and 1 
know that it has been purſued on the part of the 
« French with that ſubtlety and ardour which apper- 
'« tain to the fineſſe and vivacity of the French na- 
* tion, Whenever I aſſerted that we were perfectly 
« ſatisfied with the preſent government, I was 
„laughed at for my ignorance; and whenever I 
'&« contended that there. was neither a neceſſity - nor 
an excuſe for a Revolution in England, my ar- 
« guments were oppoſed by a torrent of propoſi- 
tions, which however juft in the abſtract, are in- 
« compatible in practice, with the general intereſts 
« and fafety of ſociety.” — See Note, to the author of 
a letter to the Duke of Grafton, vindicated from the 
charge of democracy, ” Mr. Miles. 


If any thing was wanting auxillarily to the wade 
of Mr. Burke's Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, the above paſſage would have very conſider- 
able weight; for we find it giving a body and ſub- 
ſtance to the ſentiments of that inimitable writer, 
both on account of the poſitive reaſons for national 
alarm, and for that abſtracted ſpirit of reaſoning 
which threatened to undermine every eſtabliſhment 
and principle in ſociety. Mr. Burke perceived. all 
this, when in the e of Mr. Miles, preſcience 

ſel 
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„ jtſe}f could not foreſee the mercileſs fury with 
„% which the beauteous ſtatue of liberty has been 
4 polluted, mutilated, and defiled in that diſtracted 
„ country,” Now, my dear Sir, obſerve how the 
fury of this man has mudded his judgment and ſub- 
verted his conſiſtence. Mr. Miles knew of the in- 
tention of the chiefs of the Revolution in France, to 
effect the like outrages in Ireland and in England 
he knew this in the ſummer of 1790. In November 
in the ſame year, Mr, Burke's Book on French Af. 
fairs was publiſhed, and actually communicated what 
Mr. Miles had known ſome months. before, and yet 
this man is bold enough to ſay, that it required pre. 
ſcience to know what. kad really taken place. Why 
did he not ſooner diſplay all this intelligence ſo ma- 
terial to the very exiſtence of his country ? Why did 
he ſuppreſs this important concern for four years, 
and only promulge his correſpondencies and epiſto- 
lary diſcuſſions at a time when the talents of Mr. 
Burke had rendered them of no poſſible value? 
Mr. Burke, animated by deteſtation for the atro- 
cities attending the French revolution, deſcanted upon 
ſome marked tranſactions of diſgrace and brutality. 
Mr. Miles obſerves upon the reſentments of tlie 
French mobs towards the Engliſh.—< This ferocity 
<< in a looſe and diſorderly rabble would be unworthy 
« of notice, if from its frict correſpondence with orler 
% circumſtances, it did not appear to be evidently connect- 
ed with the ſyſtem which the chiefs of the French Re- 
8 „ vo/ution 
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ec volution had adopted with reſpect to the conduct to 
be obſerved towards this country.“ Page 63. 
The conduct of France to Great Britain examined by 
Mr. Miles. 


F No wonder that Mr. Burke's animadverſions on 
French philoſophy were zealouſly declared ; more 
moderation would have been almoſt criminal. | 


* We are the only nation in whom they ſtand in 
t awe ; and, jealous of our power, our ruin was their 
* object; not in a manly, direct, and open manner, 
* but by mean underhand fraud, by treachery of a 
« new deſcription, and which eclipſes, by its malignancy 


% and magnitude, the minor vices and 8 7 = | 


* Curt of Verſailles. 


Can any other motive be aſſigned for all this 95 
* Jicitude, all this impatience to ſubvert our govern- 
* ment, than a ſettled deſign to involve us in con- 
« fuſion and in blood? And if this had not been 
« the reſult of a ſyſtematic plan, previouſly arranged 
« and reſolved upon, how comes it that in // therr 
* clubs, ſocieties, and private parties, a revolution in 
« England was ſtrenuouſly recommended, and the 
« ſubject introduced the inſtant that an Engliſhman 
« appeared? Page 85, ibid, And yet this conſiſt- 
ent Gentleman declares that Mr, Burke Alone con- 
demned the French Revolution.“ By | 

Every body in the firſt inſtance admired the French Revo- 
lution. Mr. Burke alone condenized it / — Ione 
Duncombe, Eſq, <p 
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1 ci not refer you to Mr. Burke'sinvaluable pul» 
Jicarions to ſhow you how early all thoſe diſaſters were 
diſcovered by him. Your vivid recollection of cirs 
cumſtances muſt render it obvious to your mind, that 
all that Mr. Miles has advanced is but ſtill n. 
2 to Mr. e $ Plunis. 


Let me 4 notice the following paſſage from the , 
Reflections on the Revolution in France. Page · 


230. 


Many parts of Europe are in open diſorder. In 
„ many others there is a hollow murmuring under 
ground; a confuſed movement is felt that threat- 
5 ens a general earthquake in the political world. Al- 
« ready confederacies and correfpondencies of the 
e moſt extraordinary nature are forming in ſeveral 
* countries. In ſuch a tate of things it behoves 
us to be upon our guard,” - | ö 


Had Mr. Burke never called upon the caution of his 
country, had he never pointed out to her the ruinous 
flood of French crimes which. tended to pour upon 
her, in all buman probability we ſhould bave had but 
a perilous eſcape at beſt from ſo dire an inundation; 
and I am inclined to apprehend that the ſubordinate 
uſes of Mr. Miles's publications would have had but 
an ineffectual claim on miniſterial bounty. Lou muſt #7 
perceive that through, all the latter publications of 
Mr. Burke, Js diflike to French ſyſtems is Confiders- 
ably 
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ably excited by their metaphyſical and abſtracted tenor. 
You have but to take a glance at Mr. Miles's Pam: 
phlet on the conduct of France to Great Britain, to 
be aſſured that Mr. Burke's cenſures are well founded 
* the French, who, blending abſtract metaphyſical 
«notions with their. ideas of practical government, 

ce inſiſted on Ds free (om... my of the Scheld.”'— 
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tion of this writer will not receive much indulgence 
ffom being - conſidered as a low-: inconſequential 
auxiliary to the credit and wiſdom of Mry Burke: 
Yet, conſidered in that humble view ' only, can bis 
more uſeful writings be appreciated in the moſt 
bee e ea © 1283 1 * 
| FY is eatettainingy $5 obſerve with what an odd 
left-handed fort of conſequence this man ruſhes/be- 
fore the public. He would quit the metropolis for a 
cottage and garden—he was decided to withdraw him- 
felf from politics—but Mr. Burke wrote a book, 
wwhich' rompelled this rurally-diſpoſed ſtvain to hazard 
himfelf once more on the turbulent and tempeſtuous aceau 
e politics very repugnant to his feelings; but he ts 
pledged, and muſt, in diſcharge of an obligation con- 
trafted in March, 1794, tome forward. You will, 
my dear Sir, be naturally-anxious to know the na- 
ture of ſuch an obligation; and if you can ſubdue 
your indignation whilſt you peruſe- it, you have a 


more 
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more ſtern maſtery over your emotions than it falls 
to "Way lot to poſſeſs. 


el is time to leave him (Mr. Burke) to his re- 
« flections; with this admonition however, that if he 
<« treſpaſſes again on the good ſenſe of the nation, I 
« will purſue him until he turns, like the enraged 
viper, on himſelf, and expires by his own poiſon.” 
Letter to the Duke of Grafton, page 41. f 


This, Sir, is the obligation! perfectly ſtamped 
with every impreſſion which can preſerve conſiſtence 
in malignity. His threat has been rendered harm- 
leſs by his own example; for as he has not already 
{ſuffered a vile ſuicide from his own rabid venom, a 
toad's flime may be deemed medicinal and balmy. 
Preſumption is the broad badge of folly ; and the 
"records of human vagaries have nothing to produce of 
a more ludicrous aſpect than Mr. Miles threatening 
Mr. Burke with literary caſtigation. No courteous 
ndeſcending jocularity of imagination can conceive 
any thing more ludicrous. He feels © himſelf- Mr. 
Burke's ſuperior in argument: riſum teneatis! One 
is almoſt tempted to exclaim with Trinculo— 
« That à monſter ſhould be fuck a natural !” 


In this laſt effort of groſs phrenſy in which he at- 
tacks Mr. Burke, I beg you to obſerve the foilow- 
ing modes in which this milky-tempered imp oſ Sn. 
tlenefs riſes to ſuperiarity in argument. 


F oy 
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Firſt, he will not allow the harmleſs decorations 
which courteſy and cuſtom warrant to paſs unno- 
ticed ; but he ſays, © The Right Hon. Gentleman, as 
« he is called by courteſy.” There is a contempeible 
minuteneſs in this puerile malevolence: n 15 
ſomething worſe in what follows: 


& Can neither age nor misfortune, infirmity nor 
public execration, reſtrain this curſe and miſchief on 
the land, this fiend and Junatic within his cell? Is 
the family of Monro, or his ſucceſſors, no more? 
Has this man no kind friend, or faithful domeſtic, 
of ſufficient piety or courage to bind him ina ſtrait 
waiſtcoat, and make him harmleſs againſt his very 
nature ?—Page 26. 


Take a few more ſpecimens of the arguments of 
this redoubtable reaſoner : 

ce It is full time that this man ſhould be muzzled 
and hand-cuffed, or his wild fallies may nagar the 
ſtate. ”» 


« This lamentable old man, lamentable in every 
«- point of view, continues to be wicked and miſ- 
« chievous beyond the ordinary term allotted to 
vice. —* Every thing is abſorbed, enfeebled, or ex- 
« tinguiſhed in him, but his rancour” —< the friend- 
« ſhip of this forlorn and wretched old man, ſepa- 
&« rated, cut off, and avoided by all thoſe who once 

C valued 
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« valued him, is ſtill more fatal than his hatred. — 
% 'This rich, poor old man, this intoxicated dotard.“ 
This I believe, Sir, will appear to you a ſort of argu- 
mentation not to be found in any ſyſtem of logic 
which you have ever peruſed -a moſt emohent turn 
of diſputation truly. I have to crown all with a _-_ 
ſage of ſo damnable a dye but read it— 


And do not, my dear Sir, reproach me with poſ- 
« ſeſling a degree of venom equal to the hapleſs ob- 
« ject whoſe acrimony is without example, when I 
« afſert, that what he bewails as a calamity, we ought 
« to hail as a bleffing, and feel grateful to Providence. 
« —that the legitimate breed of ſuch a man is extin#t far 
« ever!!!——Page 33. 

I will not ſuppoie you capable of feeling but one 
emotion on this paſſage. It was occaſioned by the 
ſorrows of an aged father for an only and accompliſhed 
fon ! 


So much for Miles's mode ofattaining ſuperiority— 
I cannot think ſo hardly of mankind as to ſuppoſe that 
he will ever have a competitor in ſuch efforts at exal- 
tation. I muſt not forbear mentioning his implica- 
tion of his motives, and his pains to ſhow the humi- 
lity of his views in his own words. My poor pre- 
* tenſions could never come into competition with 
« his proud claims, &c.“ „I fay this, in order to 
remove impreſſions, if any ſhould exiſt, or be ex- 
5 « cited, 
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e cited, that I am ſtimulated to that ſevere inveſti- 
&« gation of his conduct and principles by any other 
„ motives than thoſe which I have avowed and feel 
e fo be laudable. — Page 60. I ſhall apply to this 
conduct a declaration from his own publicly-repro- 
bated pamphlet We have one code for theory, and 
another for practice. Page 99. 


HFaving given you ſpecimens from which you may 

form a very adequate conception of the method by 
which Mr. Miles inveſtigates political truth, I ſhall 
proceed to ſhow you, by what extracts from Mr. 
Rurke's writings he pretends to prove the verſatility 
in the. public principles of that gentleman. Theſe, 
Sir, he uſhers in with a contemptible little plagiariſm 
from the Letters of Junius: In a word. my dear 
Sir, he (Mr. Burke) has travelled through the twelve 
ſigns of the zodiac, and, returned to the point from 
whence he departed, remains fixed to a certainty in 


ſcorpion.” Hear Junius, in his twelfth letter to the 


Duke of Grafton: For you have uravelled through 
every political ſigu in the Zodiac, from the Scorpion, in 
Tohich you ſtung Lord Chatham, to the hopes of a Virgin 
in the houſe of Bloomſbury. The houſe of Bloomſbury, 
it is ſhrewdly ſuſpected, has yet ſome hopes to traffic 
for tervices. But Mr. Miles, Sir, not only has ran- 
ſacked the popular vehicles of political obloquy, but 
he even pillages from himſelf—rightly ſuppoſing that 
the venom of his own flaver has ſomewhat /ut generis 
in it, he dips his pen into thoſe coarſe revilings which 

he 


* 
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he has attached: to his letter to the Duke of Grafton - 
on the like occaſion. There we find the {ame trite * 
ſcurrillity vented by a ſtupid malignity, which is not 
even recommended by invention. | 

| , 

It is furely a dignifying triumph to Mr. Burke to 
find, that among all the virulent dependants of party 
malice, the moſt induſtrious zeal has not been able 
to prove againſt him a ſingle point of the very many 
which form the clamour artificially raiſed againſt 
him. It muſt be a conſolation to him, in the laſt 
ſtage of life, to find, that his conduct during a long. 
ſeries of years has ſet his enemies ſo utterly at de- 
fiance, that they can only poſſeſs themſelves of all 
the little floating diſſimilarities, which the temper of 
different periods of public neceſſity may give to a 
man's opinions; but even the uſes made of thoſe are 


neither countenanced by truth, nor ſupported by 
fucceſs. 


You will hardly think it credible, my dear Sir, 
that an arrogant, preſumptuous pamphlet-monger, 
animated by rage, regardleſs of even the reſtraints of 
civilized opinion, ruſhing with impetuous malevo- 
lence againſt the character of a man, ſhould, in the 
madneſs of his fury, forget his weapons, and take up 
a ſtraw inſtead of a ſpear. You would be led to 
gueſs, that thoſe vauntings of Mr. Miles would at 
leaſt have ſome appearance of efficacy, to encourage 
him to ſuch a combat as he ſeems to court. Emu- 
ke I lous 
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lous of fame, perhaps he ſolicits the ragged immor- 
tality of being defeated by Mr. Burke ; for, from the 
nerveleſs efforts he has made, his bullying threats 
ſubſide into a ſort of reconciled diſgrace. a 


This gentleman has peruſed, with the pointed 
glance of an enemy, the writings of Mr. Burke; and 
what has he found? I pray you, take notice of what 
he has advanced in the front of his feeble hoſt. The 
mere bagatelle of a ſcholar and a man of refined ge- 
nius, a production written as the polite effort of a 
moſt cultivated mind in its relaxation, is adduced 
with all the gravity and conſequence of a ſerious 
compoſition. Vou know very well the circumſtance 
to which I allude. In the earlier part of his life, 
Mr. Burke undertook a ſubject to be treated in the 
cloſeſt ſimilitude of argument and ſtyle, in the man- 
ner of Lord Bolingbroke. The elegant ſpeciouſneſs, 
the impoſing fallacy, and the brilliant ſophiſms of 
this noble author were all adopted by Mr. Burke, 
aſter the moſt felicitous reſemblance. Not only the 
ſtyle, glittering and gracious, the nitidum quoddam 
genus verborum et lætum; but even the very mind of 
Lord Bolingbroke, ſeems afſumed by the taſte and 
talents of his elegant imitator. Well, Sir, this 
cobweb production of ingenious imitation, is actually 
produced by this redoubtable Mr. Miles, and endea- 
voured to be tortured out of its airineſs and inno- 
cence into a very ſtrong corrobogation of the changeful 
principles of Mr. Burke. Would you, or any other 
eu man 
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man not half as well gifted with underſtanding, hefi- 
tate to condemn ſo futile an act of little fickly ma- 
levolence? Could you for a moment withhold your 
contempt from ſuch petty efforts to detract from the 
character of a great man? Do you not perceive, 
through thoſe gaſſomer miſts enviouſly raiſed around 
him, the ſtrength, credit, and dignity, of the man 
thus endeavoured to be overcaſt? If there were any 
thing of dubious merit in the political career of Mr. 
Burke, ſuch imbecil efforts of enmity would only 
remove the ſuſpicion, and act with contrary effects 
to their purpoſes. 


But permit me to examine with ſome cloſeneſs, 
thoſe other extracts from the writings of this lucid 
and eloquent man, by which Mr. Miles would affix 

to him the crime of political verſatility. You can- 
not, I am certain, ſuppreſs your ſmiles at ſuch mea- 
ſures of inanity; and you will often be in doubt 
whether Mr. Miles made thoſe extracts for the pur- 
pole of praiſe or diſpraiſe; at all events, you will 
perceive that the intended reproof is much more 
equivocal than the unintended j Panegyrie implied in 


the paſſage. 


He firſt quotes from Thoughts on the preſent 
Dijcontents, by Mr. Burke.” —Vol. I. pages 411 
and 412. 


It is too ridiculous to imagine that the greatell lu- 
12 natic 
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natic that ever preſumed to write, could . 
prove any diſcredit to the author of this paſſage, by 
quoting it. Conſider the fi Sod of the very 


opening ſentence. 


« Tn caſes of tumult and diſorder, our law has in- 
« yeſted every man, in ſome ſort, with the authority 
of a magiſtrate.” This qualified mediation of 
individuals is not only permitted, but actually re- 
quired by our law. © When the affairs of a nation 
e are diſtracted (which, by the way, happens but 
te ſeldom) private people are, by the ſpirit of that 
ce /aw, juſtified in ſtepping à little out of their or- 
&« dinary ſphere.” Individuals, while they act within 
the ſpirit of that /aw, are certainly juſtified in aſ- 
ſuming more than ordinary ; but obſerve the fafety 
in this privilege :- he who acts according to late, and 
whoſe conduct is ju/tified by law, muſt neceſſarily act 
for the benefit of his country. © They enjoy a pri- 
« yilege of more dignity and effect than that of idle 
% lamentation over the ca/amities of their country; 
« they may look into them narrowly ; they may 
<«.reaſon upon them /iberally, and if they ſhould be 
&« ſo fortunate as to diſcover the miſchief, and to 
« ſuggeſt any probable method of removing it ; 
though they may diſp/eaſe the rulers of the day, 
e they are certainly of ſervice to the cauſe of govern- 
« ment.” Now obſerve, Sir, that this is intended 
to be contraſted with the late profeſſions of Mr. 
Burke. The meaning of this paſſage muſt be ob- 


vious 
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vious to you as well as to me. It ſignifies, that in a 
diftrafted ſtate of public affairs there is but little dig- 
nity in an inactive lamentation, and that every indi- 
vidual is, by our /aws, privileged in ſuch circumſt auces 
to give his opinion; and if it ſhould be well founded, 
that it muſt neceſſarily be of ſervice to the goyern- 
ment, though the advice coming from a man of this 
or that party may not make it ſo acceptable as it 
ought to be. | | 


Now, in order to ſhow that Mr. Burke has been a 
proſelyte to oppoſite doctrines, it muſt be proved, 
for affertion will not do, that he has recently de- 
clared that, the people of this country have no legal 
right to act legally, and to ſerve government according 
to lau, and that they cannot be juſtified in under- 
taking to mitigate the calamities of their country, in 


ga legal manner, by ſuggefting remedies, If any man 


can prove Mr. Burke the author of ſuch nonſenſe, 


then Mr. Miles's extract will bear application, 


But to proceed with thoſe quotations: 


] am not one of thoſe who think that the people 

e are never in the wrong, They have been ſo, Fre- 
& quently and outrageouſly, both in other countries 
« and-in this.” Does not this look as if Mr. Miles 
was bantering his readers? © But I do ſay that in 
e all diſputes between them and their rulers, the pre- 
« ſumption 1s at leaſt upon a par 1a favour of the 
I 3 ce people. 
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« people. ExyEtr1ExCE may perhaps juſtify me in 
« going farther. Where popular diſcontents have 
© been very prevalent, it may well be affirmed and 
« ſupported that there has been generally ſomething 


e found amiſs in the conſtitution, or in the conduct 


* of the government. The people have no intereſt 
e in diſorder, when they do wrong, it is their error 
e and not their crime; but with the governing part 
* of the ſtate it is far otherwiſe.” 


Now, Sir, balance the extremes of this paſſage, 
and you will find that the amount of it ſignifies that 
diſcontents ariſe equally from the miſconduct of go- 


vernment, and from the errors of the people. You 


ſee that it is not made an abſtract queſtion, by any 
* means; but that it is ſpeaking from experience ; from 
ſuch documents as ſtudy and obſervation produce. 
If a man ſhould make an aſſertion corroborated 
by the actual courſe of things, his credit is queſtion- 
able only as to the degree in which what he advances 
is founded or no; and I preſume that it will not be 
denied but that experience will encourage any man 
to ſay that diſcontents in a nation, muſt ariſe either 
from the outrages or errors of the people, or from 
imperfections in the principle and conduct of the 


government. 


Now to ſhow Mr. Burke's tergiverſation, it muſt 
be proved that his preſent doctrines are grounded on 
this abſurdity that the people or the gavernment 
never can err, nor act improperly. 1 
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The ſucceeding extract as quoted from Mr. Burke 
by Mr. Miles goes to compliment the former upon 
his foreſight in predicting the iſſue of the American 
war. It proves nothing but that Mr. Burke ſpoke 
with prophetical accuracy. 


From Mr. Burke's ſpeech on ¶conomical Reform, 
Mr. Miles has gratified his readers with a copious 
extract, which is the only part of his pamphlet 
worth reading. The commencement of this quota- 
tion enumerates all the advantages which he pro- 
poſed to the ſtate in the completion of his plans of 
economy, He ſays, This plan, I really flatter 
« myſelf is laid out not in official formality nor in 
« airy ſpeculation, but in real life and in human nature 
« 1n what comes home, (as Bacon ſays) © to. the 
« buſineſs and boſoms of men.” Can you conceive 
any extract more unhappy to prove a change in the 
ſentiments of Mr. Burke. The ſame rejection of 
ſpeculation, the ſame regard to the nature of man 
pervades, I had almoſt ſaid every page of his later 
publications. All the great objects of this plan are 
thus ſet forth It is a plan which, takes nothing 
« from the civil liſt, without diſcharging it of a 
« burthen equal to the ſum carried to the public 
« ſervice. It weakens no one function neceſſary to 


government; but on the contrary, by appro- 


«« priating ſupply to ſervice it gives it greater vigour, 
« 1t provides means of order and fore/ight to a miniſter 
1 of finance, which may always keep all the objects 
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6 of his office, and their ſtate, condition, and rela - 


« tions diſtinctly before him. It brings forward 
tc accounts without hurrying and diſtreſſing the ac- 
& countants, whilſt it regards private rights; it 
© extinguiſhes ſecret corruption, almoſt to the poſhbi- 
5 lity of its exiſtence ; it deſtroys direct and viſi- 
5 ble influence equal to the offices of at leaſt 
« fifty members of Parliament. Laſtly, it pre- 
* vents the provifion for his Majeſty's children from 


being diverted o the political pur paſes of his miniſ- 


& ters, Theſe are the points on which I rely for the 
* merit of the plan; I purſue economy in @ ſecondary 
* view ; and ouly as it is connected with thoſe great 
*© objefs.” ] need hardly undertake to diſcriminate 
to you the great ſervices rendered to the State by 
the perfection of this plan, It has the air of oblique 
praiſe to allege ſuch a paſſage under the pro 
ſeſſion of doing an injury to its author. One ob- 
ject in this quotation ſeems to be, that the late con- 
duct of Mr. Burke in acceding to the generous re- 
wards of Majeſty is a ſort of inyertion of his own 
doctrines of œconomy. But how flimſy and fal- 
lacious does ſuch a charge appear. You cannot but 
be fixt in the moſt determined certainty that œcono- 
my of ſuch a nature was not within the deſignation 
of his plan. It was only in a ſecondary view, and as 
it was connected with great objects, that Mr. Burke 
introduced his plan of reform. In truth he could 
not have acted contradictory to his principles ; it is 
not in his power to diſpenſe with the ſpirit of thoſe 
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bills accompliſhed by himſelf. To be contradictory 


to his former ſentiments he muſt have undertaken 
the repeal, or at leaſt written againſt the ſpirit and 
exiſtence of what was once his pride, and what has 
long rendered his talents ſolidly uſeful to hs 
country, | 2 


In this paſſage which profeſſes to make Mr. Burke 
contradict himſelf, it is remarkable that his cons1sT- 
ENCE juts out into notice as we proceed. His diſre- 
gard for theoretical perfection ſtands in the ſame 
avowed way in his writings of many years ago as in 
thoſe of the preſent day. Thole things which are 
** not practicable, are not deſirable. There is nothing 
* in the world really beneficial that does not lie within 
* the reach of an informed underſtanding and a well 
« directed purſuit. There is nothing that God has 
* judged good for us, that he has not given us the 
* means to accompliſh both in the natural and the 
*« moral world.“. We muſt follow the nature of 
1% our affairs, and conform ourſelves to our ſituation. 
* If we do, our objects are plain and compaſſible.” 
Evident and palpable does it appear that the ſame 
yiew has eyer engaged the mind of Mr. Burke, and 
whilſt his enemies pore over every action and ſenti- 
ment, it is moſt wonderſul that the whole tenour of 
an active public life has not furniſhed them with 
even plauſibility to colour their outrages. 


The entire of this paſſage is too long for infertion 


n Already I fear I have occupied your 
time 
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time too much, on a matter which requires ſo moderate 


an exertion to maintain; but I would meet Mr. 


Miles upon his own grounds, and defeat him, even 
upon thoſe mutilated and garbled extracts which he 
has illiberally made from the writings of Mr. Burke, 
If I give him all his advantages, and allow him to 
avail himſelf of his injuſtice, I think that the confu- 
tation of every point which he has aſſerted in his moſt 


flagitious pamphlet, will be ſignal and deciſive. — 


I muſt, before I proceed to examine any freſh extract 
made by this gentleman, make a few remarks upon 
the remainder of that which I have been juſt conſi- 
dering. It contains a generous declaration of Mr. 
Burke to forego, in the duties which he owes to the 
ſtate, all private and perſonal comforts, until ſuch 
ſchemes as were in agitation ſhould be perfected to 
the completeſt utility. It alſo profeſſes that wile at- 
tention to the wants and intereſts of the people, 
which it is the bounden natural duty of every mem- 
ber of the Houſe of Commons, to pay to their wiſhes 
or their murmurs. Now, Sir, this does not prove 
any thing againſt Mr. Burke's conduct — not a ſingle 


point. He has not ſaid, nor implied in ſuch a degree 


as that the moſt malignant ſpirit of conſtruction could 


wreſt from any page which he has recently written, 


any thing of a contrary tendency ;—not at all. But 
if any man can ſhow that there is any analogy be- 


| tween the legal conſtitutional privileges of the cox 
 STITVENTS (for it is of thoſe he ſpeaks) of mem- 


bers of Parliament, and a blood-thirſty mob without 


_ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


il 
| 
| 
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any privileges, laws, conſtitution, or government; 
if ſuch abandoned ſavage miſcreants, claiming as a 


right the ſubverſion of all government, can be diſtort- 


ed into any ſimilitude with the former; indeed, in 
this extraordinary and impoſſible caſe, Mr. Burke 
may be ſuſpected of relinquiſhing his attention and 
duty to his conſtituents. But as long as inſanity is 
not the order of the day in this empire, Mr. Burke 
or his friends have nothing to apprehend upon that 
head. 


In the enſuing extract, I ſuppoſe ſome effort more 
than than ordinary is intended, as Mr. Miles has 
written the cloſe of the ſentence in Italics.—* The 
© whole hope of reformation 1s at length caſt upon 
« us, and /ef ws not deceive the nation which does ut 
« the honour to hope every thing from our virtue.” 


Now, Sir, you will obſerve that the reformatios 
meant here, is not a reformation in Parliament, which 
is inſidiouſly intended to be conveyed, in order that 
Mr. Burke ſhould be found guilty upon the equivo- 
cation of a word. He and every other wiſe man would 
think, object to ſuch a meaſure, in the preſent tem- 
peſtuous ſtate of affairs. No, Sir; Mr. Burke 
means ſimply an co M AL REFORMATION, and 


nothing elſe, I muſt, fer my own part, conſider it 


as an honour that the nation ſhould place its reliance 
upon the virtue of its repreſentatives, when it may claim 
their induſtry as a right, I ſee nothing in theſe fig- 

. nift- 
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nificantly marked lines, but the honour of being ſup- 
Poled virtuous by a nation. Men whoſe virtue have 
not been much relied upon, may read this paſſage 
with incredulity; and, in ſuch caſes, ſuſpect that 
Mr. Miles is not of ealy belief. 


The entire {cope of this long extract preſerves the 
moſt rigid fimulitude with every thing which Mr. 
Burke has lately avowed. A moſt ridiculous effort is 
made to give {ome ſentences of it a typographical va- 
riation, as if ſomething very extraordinary was always 
conccaled under Italics. A mountebank cannot take 
the ſtage without a wig and a laced waiſtcoat 5 ſtrip 
him of theſe, and you diſcredit his art moſt effectu- 
ally. Our fcribbling Charletan is formidable in Ita- 
lics ; which, when converted into common characters, 
rob the ſentence of all its myſtery and importance. 


Before I conclude my oppoſition to the purpoſes 
for which theſe quotations were made from the writ- 
ings of Mr. Burke, I muſt call your attention to an 


extract made by Mr. Miles, with the moſt brazen | 


front of falſehood which is imaginable : it is in his 
very \title-page—that gate-way to envy, hatred, ma- 
dice, and all uncharitableneſs. 


He profeſſes to quote from Mr. Burke thus: 
« If you are for a republic, why do you not make 


it in a direct and manly. way? — why not openly de- 
| clare 


J.. IT Nu gitar OR 
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clare your intentions? If you aſk whether I hate a 
Republican ſpeculation, I will anſwer No; I love, 


revere, and adore the true principles of a Republic.“ 


The words uſed by Mr. Burke are thus laid down 
in Debret's * Regiſter, Vol. XXV. 


33 


4 If they chuſe to make a republic, why did they 
not do it in a manly way, and openly declare their 


« intentions? If he were aſked, did he hate a re- 


« publican ſpeculatiou, he would anſwer—No ; but 
* he knew a republic could not be ſpeculated __ 
*& according to our conftitution,” Sc. 


It will not, I am ſure, be neceſſary to your con- 
viction, or to that of any man of underſtanding, 


to dilate this ſubject to any additional extent. 


I wiſhed to ſhow you that Mr. Miles's pamphlet is 
but an odious compound of virulent invective, com- 
mon- place indecency, and impudent unſubſtantiated 
affertion : I wiſhed to make his very means of con- 


queſt the weapons to his defeat. If I were to travel 


beyond this object, and to wander through all the 
dazzling luxuriance to be found in the writings of 
Mr. Burke, I could with pleaſure expatiate on a fub- 
ject ſo wide and fertile, and teeming with innumera- 
ble inſtances to favour my arguments, which may ſet 
controverſy at defiance. For my part, I perceive in all 


that great man has written a well connected ſeries of 


moral 


— 
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moral and political truth, undeviating and unvarying 


throughout a long extent of times and neceſſities, 
when the difference of temper in the ruling circum- 
ſtances might have excuſed any appearance of exterior 
diffimilarity : but even this, I defy his enemies to 


In that very ſpeech on Reform, which Mr. Miles 
has produced mangled by malignant mutilation, Mr. 


Burke ſpeaks of the late unfortunate Louis XVI. in 


terms not leſs commendatory than thoſe which he 

has uſed fince the dawning of thoſe diſaſters which 

opened ſo mightily an influx of ruin upon Europe. 

The bold frauds of bankrupt power, the wild ſtruggles 
and plunges of deſpotiſm in diſtreſs, are not to be found 
in the proceedings of the French king. ¶Cconomy has 

entered in triumph into the public ſplendour of Louis XVI. 

iuto his private amuſements, into the appointments of his 

neareſt and higheſt relations; all his actions are thoſe of 
a PATRIOT king. As to the date of this ſpeech, I 

will not pretend to accuracy, as I am obliged to uſe 

my memory; but I think it was ſpoken ſome time 

in the beginning of the year 1780. 


I ſhall only. ſubjoin two extracts more from the 
publiſhed works of Mr. Burke, which I am far from 
thinking are the ſtrongeſt among many others pro- 
ducible to the ſame effect. The firſt will decidedly 
prove the ſteady adherence of that illuſtrious man to 
the true principles of our glorious and, I truſt, im- 

mor- 
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mortal Conſtitution ; and the ſecond will give the. 
moſt ſatisfying character to his notions of reform in 
the public œcoOmy. 


In December 1788, during the debates on the 
Regency, Mr. Burke declared, © that, for his own 
* part, ho was content with the Conſtitution as he 
* found it; he wanted 10 alteration, but there were 
©« others who did, and who ſet no value on the wiſ- 
« dom, integrity, and patriotiſm of our anceſtors, 
« who ſtruggled fo gloriouſly in defence of an un- 
« grateful poſterity. To argue upon principle, he 
„ conſidered himſelf as fully juſtified in aſſerting, 
« that Great Britain is governed by an hereditary 
« monarchy. It was fo, by the written and unwrittes, 
« law; it was ſo by the very eſſence of our excellent, 
« our, at preſent, matchleſs Conſtitution, and Heaven 
% forbid it ſhould ever prove otherwiſe.” It ſhel- 
« tered the ſubject from the. tyranny of illegal tri- 
« bunals, bloody proſcriptions, and all the long 
&« train of evils attendant upon the DISTRACTIONS 
or ILL-GUIDED, AND UNPRINCIPLED REPUB= 
« Lics.” —Debrett's Parliamentary Regiſter. 


Mr. Miles, with his uſual diſcrimination into Mr. 
Burke's public character, declares, that if he could 
« ſnatch ſome forty years of life back, that he 
* would be as proud of going bare-breeched as the 
«« erranteſt ſans-culotte, in France.” But by this 

time, . 
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time you muſt know how to appreciate the opinions 
of this man. * 


In Mr. Burke's ſpeech, on the ſubject of œcono- 
mical Reform, his conceptions are uttered with that 
explicitneſs in the ſenſe, and liberality in the ſenti- 
ments, which muſt diſcredit the late charges made 
againſt him by two Noble Perſons in the Houſe of 
Lords (as far as his confiſtence is involved), and ſince 
re- echoed by all the ſubordinate bellowers of hire- 
ling ſlander. 


Indeed, no man knows when he cuts off the 
« incitements to a virtuous ambition, and the juſt re- 
« wards of public ſervice, what infinite miſchiefs he 
« may do his country, through all generations: 
« fuck ſaving to the public may prove the wor/f 
* mode af robbing it. The Crown, which has in its 
cc hands the truſt of the daily pay for national fer- 
cc vice, ought to have in its hands alſo, the means 
c for the repoſe of public labour, and the fixed ſettle- 
* ment of acknowledged merits. There is a time 
« when the weather-beaten veſſels of the State ought to 
e come into harbour. They muſt at length have a re- 
« treat from the malice of rivals, frem the perfidy of 
e political friends, and the inconflancy of the people. 


CI am very ſure that ſtates do ſometimes receive 


% ſervices, which it is hardly i in their power t reward 
* according 


Ml... > 

% according to their worth, If I were to give my 
« judgment with regard to this country, I do not 
« think the great efficient officers of the ſtate to be 
„ over-paid. The ſervice of the public is a thing 
« which cannot be put to auction, and ſtruck down 
ce to thoſe who will agree to execute the cheapeſt.” 


In this liberal ſpirit did this great man urge ceco- 
nomical reform; and in the ſame ſpirit did he ac- 
compliſh his ſchemes for the regulation of the public 
expenditure, when a change of meaſures granted 
him the opportunity. Yet, Sir, you ſee with what 
a hardened diſregard to truth the hired miniſters of 
perſonal pique and party malice endeavour to pervert 
the conſiſtence of his public character into contra- 
dictory principles. A clamour has been founded 
for five years againſt Mr. Burke—ſeveral men are 
* more intereſted in feeding with every extravagance 
of opinion this outcry than is commonly imagined. 
The Jacobins in maſquerade (and Mr. Miles knows 
of many) have to execrate Mr. Burke for unmaſking 
the Hydra of Revolution. His intuitive eye look- 
ed through the thin veil of freedom which ſcreened 
from the world the ſavage tenets of French Philo- 
ſophy. Behind it he ſaw the crouching monſters 
of deſolation and blood banqueting in anticipated 
carnage. He rent the frail, yet ſeemly covering; 
and all the blood hounds of anarchy opened on 
him in the ſharp yells of diſappointment, and have 
never ceaſed to bay him ſince that moment. I can 

K readily 


e 
readily credit the indignation of Mr. Miles having 
ſtrong perſonal foundations againſt the conduct of 


Mr. Burke.—1 doubt not but ſome promiſing ſpe- 
culations were overthrown by it. 


The following extract from this deteſted pamph- 
let of Mr. Miles, will afford auxiliary proofs of the 
zeal with which he labours to pervert ſenſe and 
meaning to the purpoſes of traduction. 


What does the conduct of Mr, Burke towards 
„the Duke of Bedford and Lord Lauderdals in 
fact amount to, but a direct denial of their right 
* to inquire into the nature of the penſion which 


has been granted him by the Crown?“ 


Mr. Burke docs not deny the power and right of 
the Houſe of Lords to examine accounts, to cen- 
ſure, correct, and pumiſh—that is one matter 
but the propriety of the Duke of Bedford, to queſ- 
tion the liberality of the Crown, to an old and 
faithful ſervant of his country—to reprobate the 
meaſure of gracious benevolence on one hand, and 
to declare ago inſt the perſonal merits of the object 
of royal grace on the other—that becomes a diffe- 
rent ſort of matter indeed. This was the caſe of 
Mr. Burke. The Duke of Bedford confidered his 
ſervices as too inconſiderable to warrant the libera- 
hty of his Majeſty—of that. liberality, which was 
* the fruit of no bargain; the production of no in- 

« tripue ; 
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cc trigue ; the reſult of no compromiſe ; the eFect of no 
4 ſolicitation.” This put Mr. Burke to the neceſ- 
ſity of ſtating what he could venture to call ſer- 
vices to his country, and of remonſtrating againſt 
an attack coming from a man, whoſe rare and 
enormous wealth has been derived from the favour 
and bounty of the Crown. Mr. Burke had the 
ſame right to examine the merits of JouN RussEL, 
the child of royal profligacy, which the Duke of 
Bedford had to inveſtigate the merits of Edmund 
Burke, the object of royal benevolence. The pa- 
ralle! was warrantable. It 1s true, that his Grace 
is not anſwerable for the crimes of his anceſtor 
and it would be heinous injuſtice to attempt ſuch 
a purboſe; but, nevertheleſs, the conduct of that 
anceſtors as far as circumſtances rendered it compa- 
rative, was a ſubject of qualified animadverſion. 1 
ſhould be glad to be informed of the poſſibility of 
maintaining, that it was a © virtual denial of any 
« right in parliament itſelf to inveſtigate the pro- 
« priety of grants and penſions *, becauſe Mr. 
Burke examined and contraſted the merits of two 
individuals, who had partaken of grants from the 
Crown. The thing 1s untenable—utterly beyond 
the aid of rational argument. | 


Nothing can be more inconſiſtent than the male- 
volence of all the ſcribbling rabble who have attacked 


* Miles, page 71. 
K 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Burke upon this point. They condemn him as 
having called the public attention to the nature and 
tenure of property among the noble families of the 
three kingdoms. But pray obſerve how Mr. Miles 
poſſefles himſelf of the miſconſtruction, and wields it 
as a weapon of party fury“ The Duke of Portland 
to a certainty would object to it; the rapacity of 
& his anceſtor, aud the prodigality of King William, 
« diſputed the prize of ſwiſtneſs. Only conceive, Sir, 
« a couple of Dutchman in treble-fokl breeches, and 
“ bu'cons as broad as turnpike-roads, runiing a race 
& with each other. Nothing in nature could be more 
« abſurd ; no farce halli fo laughable!] Sir, theſe two 
« gentleman became ſo ſrolickſome at laſt, and to 
% very much enamoured with theſe Kind of races, 
& (though neither of them had any thing to pay if they 
« of), that the legiſlature was under the neceſſity of 
c interdicting the {port, leſt thoſe who alone paid the 
« loſings, without having any ſhare in the fun, and 
« 'who were icarce allowed to look on, ſhould be 
« ruined.” _ 


I am ſometimes inclined to think that as the guſts 
of paſſion blow the manile of loyalty aſide, the clove 
nel of the Jacobin can be ſeen, It is not DIFFICULT 
TO FIND THE OWNER of a dog who wears a col- 
lar, | | 

I ſhall not = your attention any longer upon 


this ſubje& ; in ſo long and fo miry a road, it is dif- 
cult 
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Cult to eſcape free from a pollution ſo deep and ex- 
tenſive. I have endeavoured to wade through i it, and 


wiſhed to effect my progreſs without ſuffering from 


contamination of ſo deteſtable a ſtain. An undiſcerning 
ſpirit of malevolence which adopts every weapon, anl 
in its fury turns ſometimes the handle and ſometimss 
the point againſt the object of its wrath, riots through- 
out this moſt ſingular production of Mr. Miles. No 
ſally of wit illuminates the ſcowling gloom of the foul. 
Decency denies her reſtraints, and truth her ſolid 
graces. His book 1s the very ſhambles of ſavage rage, 
in which genius and virtue are mangled with a moſt 
ferocious ſpirit of havoc. No manly N ds no 
candid argument, no generous hoſtility re mme 

a ſingle ſentence in it - none of that mixed c — 
which diverſifies with various qualities the ch N 
ſurface of publication but an inflexible iron ſtrain of 
ſtern unbluſhing detraction ſtands inſolently ſpurning 
all that is creditable and good. 


I read it with deteſtation, becauſe I am a man. I 
comment upon it fearleſsly, becauſe I deſpiſe the re- 
ſentments of ſuch a perſon as the author the malevo- 
lenceof ſuch a man muſt beamong the brighteſt gems 
of praiſe—and as I am by more than forty years a 
younger man than the victim of his ruthleſs ven- 
geance, I can appeal to that juſt retribution, which 
cannot be dealt by the languid arm of age. | 


—— w 


; 


1 

Tee talents U Mr. Burke have ever been to me 
the ſubject of «+ 0b admiration. The powers of 
mand art varied. Elegant, copious, and 
mand, the aſions of ſentiment, and the con- 
een e equally within his ability. The 
Wockure of argumentation he decorates with 
e fofred ſplendour of ornament, here cluftered in 
er er and there ſcattered in the light 
| 'of cles beauty. His ſtores of knowledge | 
and only bounded by creation. They 
Ar to be beyond the attainment of human induſ- 
und theyateexcrted with ſuch cafe and efficacy, 
kt they Em intuitive as the faculties by which 
Fare managed. Nature ſeems to wait upon his 

md obediently to bear her caſket, loaded with 
eiiies variety of ber dominions. He is equal 
> Big and. Demoſthenes—he can glide in the 

"ABtlety of the one, and ruſh in the 

overbearing greatneſs and energy of the other. He ex- 
cels them in many circumſtances ; he has a more im- 
mediate flexibility in the particular efforts of his 
mind, and combines more views in a more extenſive 
, comprehenſion of thought. And to ſee ſuch a man 
attacked with a belluine ferocity by a Gothic deſpoil- 

5 I will not draw a contraſt. © 


1 . 


| However ſoothing it may be to my pride, (and I 
3 (know not that man who would not encourage pride 

in ſuch a caſe), yet I ſhall not now. boaſt of the 

r of a long and unſeparated intimacy with 


„ 


you. Vou can judge of me, my dear Sir, that IT 
can have no little ſelfiſh views in intereſting my- 
ſelf voluntarily in a diſcuſſion of this fort. I never 
ſpoke to Mr. Burke. I cannot have any proſpect of 
advantage involved in endeavouring to defend him 
in the haſty conſtruction, ſcanty extent, and ſhort- 
lived exiſtence of a pamphlet. As an Inſhman, 
compelled by the duties of profeſſional. education to 
a temporary reſidence in London, and with all my 
views of life in another country, to which affection 
and intereſt both bind me, I cannot be ſuſpected by 
the molt illiberal mind for acting under dilcreditable 
incitements. From one of the moſt liberal in the 
world, I am ſure of a generous opinion. | 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


THOMAS TOWNSHEND. 
Londen, March 13. 
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